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It  was  said  of  a  certain  blundering"  individual, that  he  never  opened  his  mouth 
without  putting  his  foot  in  it.  Putting  your  foot  in  the  wrong  thing  gener- 
ally causes  lots  of  trouble.  How  much  agony  has  been  occasioned  by  putting 
a  foot  in  the  wrong  shoe.  The  foot  was  all  right;  but  the  shoe  was  all  wrong. 
Some  people  seem  to  think  a  customer  should  fit  his  foot  to  the  shoe.  That 
order  of  things  is  reversed  with  us.  We  fit  the  shoe  to  the  foot.  Your  feet 
were  not  made  to  order.  Our  shoes  are.  Our  stock  of  Shoes,  Oxfords  and 
Rubbers,  in  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  in  Knox  County,  we  sell  at 
honest  prices.  We  want  your  trade.  Our  motto  is:  "Honest  goods,  honest 
prices,  and  courteous  treatment  to  all. 


GRAY  BROS. 


105  East  fiDain  Street. 
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OFFICIAL  SOUVENIR 
PROGRAM 


October  H\  1858 
October  7th,  1896 


THIRTY-EIGHTH   ANNIVERSARY 


OF  THE 


LINCOLN -DOUGLAS  DEBATE 


Dedication  and  Unveiling  of  the 


SOLDIERS'  MONUMENT. 


GAL.ESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


Printed  at  The  evening  Hail  Pres^, 
Galcsburg,  Illinois. 


On  thz  occasion  of  two  such  memorable  events  as  the 
Anniversary  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  and  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  beautiful  Soldiers'  Monument,  it  seemed  that 
some  appropriate  souvenir  should  be  devised  to  commem- 
orate thz  day.  With  that  in  view  the  present  souvenir 
program  w^as  arranged  and  published.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  szlect  such  matter  as  would  most  interest  the  pub. 
lie  and  to  arrange  it  in  an  attractive  manner.  We  hope 
it  w^iU  meet  your  generous  approval, 

R.  G.  CHAPPELL. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 


HON.  CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW. 


HE  DAY  IN  HISTORY. 


The  West  is  not  without  its  traditions,  even  though  its 
civilization  reaches  back  but  one  generation.  Historical  days, 
people  and  things  increase  in  interest,  number  and  importance 
as  the  3'ears  move  on  and  the  men  grow  thoughtful.  In  Illi- 
nois, besides  the  deeds  of  our  founders,  we  cherish  nothing 
with  more  regard  than  the  memories  of  the  stirring  days  which 
preceded  the  Civil  war. 

The  state  dedicated  to  freedom,  had  wrought  out  its  own 
salvation  with  much  struggle,  and  adopted  a  constitution 
which  prohibited  slavery.  But  the  battle  was  not  won.  In- 
deed the  war  had  but  been  begun.  For  decades  the  clangor  of 
oratorical  conflict  had  resounded  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Men's  minds  were  wrought  up  to  a  re- 
markable degree  of  interest  and  excitement.  The  fate  of  the 
nation  impended. 

To  commemorate  these  stirring  days,  Galesburg  celebrates 
October  7th.  On  that  date,  thirty-six  years  ago,  the  interest 
of  the  nation  was  centered  on  our  sturdy  little  prairie  city. 
The  occasion  was  the  fifth  of  the  great  forensic  duels  waged 
upon  Illinois  soil  by  the  two  master  combatants  of  the  day. 
In  Knox's  classic  groves  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  crossed  mental  swords  in  a  contest  which  marked  an 
epoch  in  history.  Galesburg  does  honor  to  itself  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  day. 

It  was  in  July,  1858,  that  Lincoln  challenged  Douglas  to 
that  remarkable  series  of  seven  debates,  delivered  in  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  Illinois,  which  for  the  time  being,  focused  the 


political  attention  of  the  entire  country.  National  issues  were 
eclipsed  in  the  magnificent  strug-g-le  between  these  two  great 
men  for  the  high  office  of  United  States  senator.  Galesburg 
came  fifth  on  the  schedule  prepared. 

Many  people  yet  live  in  the  city  and  surrounding  country 
who  remember  the  day  and  the  occurrences  distinctl}-.  Both 
men  had  large  personal  followings  in  the  coun- 
try and  vicinit}^  Both  men  were  well  known; 
the  one  in  the  capacity  of  a  judge  and  a  states- 
man, the  other  as  a  law3-er  and  honest  politi- 
cian. 

Invitation  was  given  the  world  to  attend, 
and  a  good  portion  of  it  within  one  day's  trip 
of  Galesburg  was  on  hand.  It  was  estimated 
that  there  were  from  20,000  to  30,000  people 
visited  the  city  during  the  day.  The  greater 
number  of  these  listened  patiently  to  the  three 
hours  of  oratory  as  well  as  participated  in  the  I 
parades  and  jollification.  The  two  great  par- 
ties and  issues  of  the  day  were  about  equally 
represented  in  the  crowds  that  gathered. 

With  the  morning  light  they  began  to  en- 
ter the  city.  They  came  by  townships  and 
towns,  marshaled  into  line  and  carrying  their 
party's  banner  at  the  head  of  their  procession 
were  rigidly  drawn.  As  a  result  of  this  intense  feeling  con- 
tests between  different  crowds  were  frequent  all  along  the 
country  roads  leading  into  the  city.  Good-natured  bantering 
and  invidious  comparisons  would  pass  back  and  forth  and 
heated  arguments  delayed  many  a  wagon  train  on  its  way. 


GEN,   JOHN   M     PALMEH, 


Party  lines 


When  tilt'  city  was  reached  the  various  divisions  were 
drawn  in'o  main  bodies  of  their  respecLive  parties.  Once  or- 
ganized the  two  great  armies  marched  t'ne  streets  with  bands 
playing  and  colors  flying.  In  the  parades  were  many  floats 
of  varying  significance.  Some  bore  young  women  dressed  in 
red,  white  and  blue,  representing  the  states  of  the  unioti. 
Others  were  historical,  while  not  a  few  dealt 
with  the  issues  of  this  signal  campaign.  Gre^t 
)anners  floated  everywhere  with  all  sorts  (|)f 
inscriptions  upon  them.  In  the  Republican 
•amp  were  found  such  as  "With  the  Republi- 
cans no  more  slave  states,"  "Freedom  for  the 
territories,"  and  others  of  similar  tenor.  The 
)emocrats  declared  for  "No  nigger  equalit}";" 
•'This  is  a  white  man's  government,"  add 
•'Popular  sovereignt}'." 

The  receptions  given  the  great  rivals  con- 
stituted the  great  spectacular  feature  of  the 
da}'.  Mr.  Douglas  came  up  by  train  from'' 
Monmouth  at  10  o'clock.  He  was  met  at  the 
station  by  the  committee  and  a  great  crowd, 
which  escorted  him  to  the  Bancroft  house  near- 
by. Here  he  was.  presented  with  a  banner  by 
the  students  of  Lombard  university.  George 
Elwell  made  the  presentation  speech.  Mr.  Douglas  was  then 
escorted  to  the  Bonney  house  which  stood  about  where  the  O. 
T.  Johnson  store  now  stands.  Here  he  ■was  given  a  brief  re- 
ception and  shook  hands  with  many  loyal  friends.  Shortly  be- 
fore noon  the  crowds  began  to  center  about  the  broad  street 
in    front   of    the    hotel,   and   loud   cries    for  "Douglas"  soon 


HON    ROBERT    T.  LINCOLN. 


brought  the  "little  giant"  from  his  room.  In  front  of  the  ho- 
tel, as  is  frequently  found  in  small  towns,  was  a  wooden  awn- 
ing. Entering  onto  this  from  the  second  story,  Mr.  Douglas 
addressed  the  vast  crowd  assembled.  He  was  greeted  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Lincoln  spent  the  preceding  night  in  Knoxville  at  the 
Hebbard  House.  He  was  given  a  cordial  reception  here  and 
took  the  occasion  to  address  the  great  crowd  which  gathered 
in  front  of  the  hotel.  Late  the  next  morning  Lincoln  started 
for  Galesburg.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  large  delegation  of 
the  citizens  of  Knoxville  and  the  eight  adjacent  townships, 
which  had  been  invited  to  furnish  escort  to  "the  next  sena- 
tor," as  he  was  styled  by  the  Knoxville  Republican. 

Between  Galesburg  and  Knoxville  the  escort  was  met  by 
the  local  reception  committee.  The  whole  body  moved  on 
imposingly  into  the  city.  In  just  what  manner  he  entered 
the  city  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Clark  E.  Carr,  of  Galesburg, 
whose  memory  of  the  occasion  is  particularly  fresh,  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  Lincoln  drove  into  town  on  a  wagon 
loaded  with  rails,  in  token  of  his  lowly  beginning.  Others 
who  figured  at  the  time,  fail  to  remember  this.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  driven  to  the  home  of  Henry  R.  Sanderson,  near  Knox 
College,  and  was  given  a  reception  second  in  no  respect  to 
that  accorded  Douglas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanderson  recall  with 
pleasure  the  delightful  day  spent  with  their  simple,  genial 
guest. 

There  were  several  interesting  features  in  connection  with 
Lincoln's  reception,  which  illustrated  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple. An  eloquent,  thoughtful  address  of  welcome  was  deliv- 
ered by  T.  G.  Frost.  Mr.  Lincoln  responded  briefly.  Following 


this  the  students  of  Lom- 
bardUniversity  through  Miss 
MaryPike,nowMrs. Dr.  Scott, 
of  Pittsfield,  gave  Lincoln  a 
handsome  banner.  It  is  now 
in  the  natural  history  rooms 
of  Topeka,  Kan.  Another 
banner  was  presented  him  by 
the  Republican  women  of 
Galesburg.  Miss  Ida  Hurd, 
now  wife  of  Sir  William  Van 
Home,  president  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  railroad,  made 
the  speech. 

Shortly  after  the  noon 
hour  the  great  processions 
of  the  day  were  formed  into 
line  and  the  real  demonstration  began.  The  formation  was 
by  towns  in  both  Republican  and  Democratic  ranks.  Mon- 
mouth, Macomb,  Aledo,  Henderson,  Wataga,  Knoxville,  Ab- 
ingdon and  other  towns  were  all  represented  by  large  delega- 
tions. Among  those  who  acted  as  marshals  in  the  parades 
were  Josiah  Tilden,  J.  R.  Gordon  and  John  T.  Barnett  for  the 
Republicans;  and  H.  W.  Carpenter  for  the  Democrats. 

The  procession  moved  along  Main  street  and  south  on 
Broad  street  to  the  College  park.  Douglas  reviewed  it  from 
the  Sanderson  yard.  The  two  candidates  were  borne  to  the 
park  in  carriages  drawn  by  four  horses. 

At  the  park  the  most  elaborate  preparations  had  been  made 
for  the  great  event.     On  the  east  side  of  the  main  College 


HON.   R.   R.   HITT. 


building  the  speakers'  platform  had  been  erected.  This  posi- 
tion had  been  selected  in  order  to  protect  the  audience  from 
the  chill  west  wind.  The  large  platform  was  decorated  with 
flags  and  national  colors,  while  above  it  was  strung  a  banner 
bearing  the  inscription,  "Knox  College  for  Lincoln." 

While  the  crowd  was  waiting  for  the  principal  speakers. 
Editor  Reed,  of  the  Alcdo  Record  spoke  and  entertained  his 
hearers  well,  according  to  the  reports.  About  this  platform 
the  people  were  fairly  packed  in.  Trees,  near-by  roofs,  every- 
thing was  covered  that  was  within  hearing.  Mayor  Samuel 
Brown  felt  called  upon  to  warn  the  crowd  on  the  "east 
bricks"  that  it  would  not  bear  too  much  weight.  Here  were 
located  Clarke  E.   Carr  and  '  \ 

F.  F.  Cooke,  among  others. 

James  Knox  was  chair- 
man of  the  meeting.  He 
introduced  Douglas  as  the 
first  speaker  and  the  "little 
giant"  followed  with  his 
speech  one  hour  long.  Lin- 
coln followed  for  one  hour 
and  a  half  and  Douglas 
closed  in  half  an  hour  of  re- 
buttal. What  they  said  on 
this  memorable  occasion  is 
common  propert3^  What 
effect  their  efforts  produced 
is  evidenced  in  the  big  Re- 
publican vote  Knox  county 
gave    at     the     election.     It 


EX-GOV.   HOMAGE   BOIES,  OF   IOWA. 


seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  most  of  those  who  heard  the 
debate  that  Lincoln  carried  off  the  honors.  Judg-e  A.  M. 
Craig-,  Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  Judg-e  P.  S.  Sanford  and  others 
testify  to  the  great  impression  the  plain,  persuasive,  logical 
oratory  of  Lincoln  made  upon  them. 

The  night  after  the  debate  the  two  men  spent  socially: 
Douglas  at  the  home  of  Judge  Lanphere,  and  Lincoln  at  the 
Sanderson  home.  The  next  morning  they  went  on  to  Mon- 
mouth where  they  spoke  that  day.  The  demonstration  in 
Galesburg  closed  that  night  with  meetings  addressed  by 
Archibald  Williams  and  Captain  Prentice. 

In  the  Senatorial  election  which  followed,  Douglas,  the 
champion  of  Popular  Sovereignty,  won,  but  he  thereb}'  lost 
forever  his  chances  for  the  darling  hope  of  his  life,  the  presi- 
dency. In  the  canvass  of  two  years  later  it  was  "Free  State" 
Lincoln  who,  strong  in  the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  was 
given  the  task  of  guiding  the  nation  through  the  most  trying 
hours  of  its  history. 


THE  MEN  OF  THE  DAY. 


HON.  W.  G.  COCHRAN. 


A  mere  mention  of  the  men  who  speak  here  to-day  is  a 
sufficient  introduction.  First  there  is  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  of 
New  York,  president  of  the  great  New  York  Central  railroad, 
and  spoken  of  generally  as  the  most  gifted  after-dinner  orator 
in  the  country.  Second  onl}^  to  Mr.  Depew  in  interest  is  the 
son  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  of  Chicago,  a 
man   who  has  reached  a  commanding  position  through  his 


own  inherent  strength.  R.  R.  Hitt, 
Congressman  from  the  Freeport  dis- 
trict, was  present  at  the  original 
debate  in  the  capacity  of  a  short- 
hand reporter  for  a  Chicago  news- 
paper. Ex-Governor  Horace  Boits, 
of  Iowa,  will  represent  the  old  line 
democracy.  The  State  of  Illinois  is 
represented  by  its  two  Senators, 
Shelby  M.  Cullom  and  John  M. 
Palmer.  Chief  Justice  A.  M.  Craig 
of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  will 
act  as  chairman.  It  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  many  prominent  men  in  attendance  who 
will  not  be  identified  with  the  exercises  other  than  as  spec- 
tators. Governor  John  P.  Altgeld  has  sent  notice  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  extended  him. 


GALESBURG  DEBATE. 


S.  S.  M  CLURE. 


AS  SEEN  BY  THE  PRESS. 


The  story  of  the  great  debate  and  the  events  of  the  day 
are  told  in  a  semi-weekly  newspaper  then  published  here 
called  llie  Galcsbnrg  Democrat.  The  issue  publishing  the 
account  of  the  debate  was  published  October  *Jth.  Though 
called  Tlic  Democrat,  the  paper  flies  at  its  mast-head  the 
name  of  "Abraham  Lincoln  for  Senator."  The  descriptive 
article  is  full  of  interesting  bits  of  local  and  political  color. 
It  reads  as  follows: 


GREAT    OUTPOURING    OF    THp:    PEOPLE. 


20,000    PERSONS    PRESENT. 


The  expectations  of  all  parties  were  far  surpassed  in  the 
results  of  Thursday.  The  crowd  was  immense  notwithstand- 
ing the  remarkably  heavy  rains  of  the  day  previous,  and  the 
sudden  change  during  the  night  to  a  fiercely  blowing,  cutting 
wind  which  lasted  during  the  whole  day,  ripping  and  tearing 
banners  and  sending  signs  pell  mell  all  over  town. 

At  early  dawn  our  gun- 
ners announced  the  opening 
day  and  at  an  early  hour  the 
people  began  to  pour  in 
from  every  direction  in 
wagons,  on  horseback  and 
on  foot. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  the 
Burlington  train  arrived 
with  Mr.  Douglas  and  a 
large  delegation  of  both 
Douglas  and  Lincoln  men 
from  the  west. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  escorted 
to  the  Bancroft  House,  when 
a  portion  of  the  students  of 
Lombard  University  pre- 
sented him  with  a  beautiful 


MAYOR  J.   J.   TUNNICLIFF. 


riFTH  JOINT  DEBATE,  AT  GALESBURG. 


OCTOBER  1,  1550. 


MR.  DOUGLAS'S  SPEECH. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Four  years  ag-o  I  appeared  before 
the  people  of  Knox  County  for  the  purpose  of  defending-  my 
political  action  upon  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850  and  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  Those  of  you  before  me 
who  were  present  then  will  remember  that  I  vindicated  myself 
for  supporting-  those  two  measures  by  the  fact  that  they  rested 
upon  the  great  fundamental  principle  that  the  people  of  each 
State  and  each  Territory  of  this  Union  have  the  rig-ht,  and 
oug-ht  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  right,  of  regulating  their 
own  domestic  concerns  in  their  own  way,  subject  to  no  other 
limitation  or  restriction  than  that  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  imposes  upon  them.  I  then  called  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  to  decide  whether  that  principle  of  self-government 
was  right  or  wrong.  If  it  was  and  is  right,  then  the  Compro- 
mise Measures  of  1850  were  right,  and  consequently,  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  bill,  based  upon  the  same  principle,  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  right. 

The  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  declared,  in  so  many  words, 
that  it  was  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Act  not  to  legis- 
late slavery  into  any  State  or  Territory,  nor  to  exclude  it 
therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  For  the  last 
four  years  I  have  devoted  all  my  energies,  in  private  and  public, 
to  commend  that  principle  to  the  American  people.  Whatever 
else  may  be  said  in  condemnation  or  support  of  my  political 
course,  I  apprehend  that  no  honest  man  will  doubt  the  fidelity 
with  which,  under  all  circumstances,  I  have  stood  by  it. 

During  the  last  year  a  question  arose  in  the  Congress  of  the 


United  States  whether  or  not  that  principle  would  be  violated 
by  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  under  the  Lecompton 
Constitution.  In  my  opinion,  the  attempt  to  force  Kansas  in 
under  that  constitution  was  a  gross  violation  of  the  principle 
enunciated  in  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850,  and  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  bill  of  1854,  and  therefore  I  led  off  in  the  fight  against 
the  Lecomption  Constitution,  and  conducted  it  until  the  effort 
to  carry  that  constitution  through  Congress  was  abandoned. 
And  I  can  appeal  to  all  men,  friends  and  foes,  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  Northern  men  and  Southern  men,  that  during  the 
whole  of  that  fight  I  carried  the  banner  of  Popular  Sovereignty 
aloft,  and  never  allowed  it  to  trail  in  the  dust,  or  lowered  my 
flag  until  victory  perched  upon  our  arms. 

When  the  Lecompton  Constitution  was  defeated,  the  ques- 
tion arose  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  advocated  it  what  they 
should  next  resort  to  in  order  to  carry  out  their  views.  They 
devised  a  measure  known  as  the  English  bill,  and  granted  a 
general  amnesty  and  political  pardon  to  all  men  who  had  fought 
against  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  provided  they  would  sup- 
port that  bill.  I  for  one  did  not  choose  to  accept  the  pardon,  or 
to  avail  myself  of  the  amnesty  granted  on  that  condition.  The 
fact  that  the  supporters  of  Lecompton  were  willing  to  forgive 
all  differences  of  opinion  at  that  time  in  the  event  those  who 
opposed  it  favored  the  English  bill,  was  an  admission  they  did 
not  think  that  opposition  to  Lecompton  impaired  a  man's  stand- 
ing in  the  Democratic  party. 

Now,  the  question  arises.  What  was  that  English  bill  which 
certain  men  are  now  attempting  to  make  a  test  of  political 
orthodoxy  in  this  country?  It  provided,  in  substance,  that  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  should  be  sent  back  to  the  people  of 


Kansas  for  their  adoption  or  rejection,  at  an  election  which  was 
held  in  August  last,  and  in  case  they  refused  admission  under 
it,  that  Kansas  should  be  kept  out  of  the  Union  until  she  had 
93,420  inhabitants.  I  was  in  favor  of  sending  the  constitution 
back  in  order  to  enable  the  people  to  say  whether  or  not  it  was 
their  act  and  deed,  and  embodied  their  will;  but  the  other  prop- 
osition, that  if  they  refused  to  come  into  the  Union  under  it, 
they  should  be  kept  out  until  they  had  double  or  treble  the  pop- 
ulation they  then  had,  I  never  would  sanction  by  my  vote.  The 
reason  why  I  could  not  sanction  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
by  the  English  bill,  if  the  people  of  Kansas  had  only  agreed  to 
become  a  slaveholding  State  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution, 
they  could  have  done  so  with  35,000  people,  but  if  they  insisted 
on  being  a  Free  State,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  then  they  were 
to  be  punished  by  being  kept  out  of  the  Union  until  they  had 
nearly  three  times  that  population.  I  then  said  in  my  place  in 
the  Senate,  as  I  now  say  to  you,  that  whenever  Kansas  has  pop- 
ulation enough  for  a  Slave  State,  she  has  population  enough  for 
a  Free  State.  I  have  never  yet  given  a  vote,  and  I  never  intend 
to  record  one,  making  an  odious  and  unjust  distinction  between 
the  different  States  of  this  Union.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  fundamental 
principle  in  our  Republican  form  of  government  that  all  the 
States  of  this  Union,  old  and  new,  free  and  slave,  stand  on  an 
exact  equality. 

Equality  among  the  different  States  is  a  cardinal  principle 
on  which  all  our  institutions  rest.  Wherever,  therefore,  you 
make  a  discrimination,  saying  to  a  Slave  State  that  it  shall  be 
admitted  with  35,000  inhabitants,  and  to  a  Free  State  that  it 
shall  not  be  admitted  until  it  has  93,000  or  100,000  inhabitants, 
you  are  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  scale  in  favor  of  one  class  of  States  against  the  other. 
Nor  would  I,  on  the  other  hand,  any  sooner  sanction  the  doctrine 
that  a  Free  State  could  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  35,000 
people,  while  a  Slave  State  was  kept  out  until  it  had  93,000.  I 
have  always  declared  in  the  Senate  my  willingness,  and  I  am 
willing  now  to  adopt  the  rule,  that  no  Territory  shall  ever  be- 


come a  State  until  it  has  the  requisite  population  for  a  member 
of  Congress,  according  to  the  then  existing  ratio.  But  while  I 
have  always  been,  and  am  now,  willing  to  adopt  that  general 
rule,  I  was  not  willing  and  would  not  consent  to  make  an  excep- 
tion of  Kansas,  as  a  punishment  for  her  obstinacy  in  demanding 
the  right  to  do  as  she  pleased  in  the  formation  of  her  constitu- 
tion. It  is  proper  that  I  should  remark  here,  that  my  opposition 
to  the  Lecompton  Constitution  did  not  rest  upon  the  peculiar 
position  taken  by  Kansas  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  held  then, 
and  hold  now,  that  if  the  people  of  Kansas  want  a  Slave  State, 
it  is  their  right  to  make  one,  and  be  received  into  the  Union 
under  it;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  want  a  Free  State,  it  is  their 
right  to  have  it,  and  no  man  should  ever  oppose  their  admission 
because  they  ask  it  under  the  one  or  the  other.  I  hold  to  that 
great  principle  of  self-government  which  asserts  the  right  of 
every  people  to  decide  for  themselves  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  domestic  institutions  and  fundamental  law  under  which 
they  are  to  live. 

The  effort  has  been  and  is  now  being  made  in  this  State  by 
certain  postmasters  and  other  Federal  office-holders  to  make  a 
test  of  faith  on  the  support  of  the  English  bill.  These  men  are 
now  making  speeches  all  over  the  State  against  me  and  in  favor 
of  L'incoln,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  because  I  would  not 
sanction  a  discrimination  between  Slave  and  Free  States  by 
voting  for  the  English  bill.  But  while  that  bill  is  made  a  test 
in  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  Democratic  organ- 
ization in  this  State,  how  is  it  in  the  other  States?  Go  to  Indi- 
ana, and  there  you  find  English  himself,  the  author  of  the 
English  bill,  who  is  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  Congress,  has 
been  forced  by  public  opinion  to  abandon  his  own  darling  project, 
and  to  give  a  promise  that  he  will  vote  for  the  admission  of 
Kansas  at  once,  whenever  she  forms  a  constitution  in  pursuance 
of  law,  and  ratifies  it  by  a  majority  vote  of  her  people.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case  with  English  himself,  but  I  am  informed 
that  every  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  Indiana  takes 
the  same  ground.     Pass  to  Ohio,  and  there  3'ou  find  that  Groes- 


beck,  and  Pendleton,  and  Cox,  and  all  the  other  anti-Lecompton 
men  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me  against  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  but  voted  for  the  Eng-lish  bill,  now  re- 
pudiate it  and  take  the  same  ground  that  I  do  on  that  question. 
So  it  is  with  the  Joneses  and  others  of  Pennsylvania,  and  so  it 
is  with  every  other  Lecompton  Democrat  in  the  Free  States. 
They  now  abandon  even  the  English  bill,  and  come  back  to  the 
true  platform  which  I  proclaimed  at  the  time  in  the  Senate,  and 
upon  which  the  Democracy  of  Illinois  now  stand. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every  Lecompton 
and  anti-Lecompton  Democrat  in  the  Free  States  has  abandoned 
the  English  bill,  you  are  told  that  it  is  to  be  made  a  test  upon 
me,  while  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Government  are  all 
exerted  to  elect  men  to  Congress  in  the  other  States  who  occupy 
the  same  position  with  reference  to  it  that  I  do.  It  seems  that 
my  political  offense  consists  in  the  fact  that  I  tirst  did  not  vote 
for  the  English  bill,  and  thus  pledge  myself  to  keep  Kansas  out 
of  the  Union  until  she  has  a  population  of  93,420,  and  then  re- 
turn home,  violate  that  pledge,  repudiate  the  bill,  and  take  the 
opposite  ground.  If  I  had  done  this,  perhaps  the  Administra- 
tion would  now  be  advocating  my  re-election,  as  it  is  that  of  the 
others  who  have  pursued  this  course.  I  did  not  choose  to  give 
that  pledge,  for  the  reason  that  I  did  not  intend  to  carry  out  that 
principle.  I  never  will  consent,  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  the 
frowns  of  power,  to  pledge  myself  to  do  that  which  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  perform.  I  now  submit  the  question  to  you,  as  my  con- 
stituency, whether  I  was  not  right,  first,  in  resisting  the  adop- 
"tion  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  and,  secondly,  in  resisting 
the  English  bill.  I  repeat  that  I  opposed  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution because  it  was  not  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people  of 
Kansas,  and  did  not  embody  their  will.  I  denied  the  right  of 
any  power  on  earth,  under  our  system  of  government,  to  force  a 
constitution  on  an  unwilling  people.  There  was  a  time  when 
some  men  could  pretend  to  believe  that  the  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tion embodied  the  will  of  the  people  of  Kansas;  but  that  time 
has  passed.     The  question  was  referred  to  the  people  of  Kansas 


under  the  English  bill  last  August,  and  then,  at  a  fair  election, 
they  rejected  the  Lecompton  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  from  eight 
to  ten  against  it  to  one  in  its  favor.  Since  it  has  been  voted  down 
by  so  overwhelming  a  majority,  no  man  can  pretend  that  it  was 
the  act  and  deed  of  that  people. 

I  submit  the  question  to  you  whether  or  not,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  me,  that  constitution  would  have  been  crammed  down 
the  throats  of  the  people  of  Kansas  against  their  consent. 
While  at  least  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  people  here 
present  agree  that  I  was  right  in  defeating  that  project,  yet  my 
enemies  use  the  fact  that  I  did  defeat  it  by  doing  right,  to  break 
me  down  and  put  another  man  in  the  United  States  Senate  in 
ni}'  place.  The  very  men  who  acknowledge  that  I  was  right  in 
defeating  Lecompton  now  form  an  alliance  with  Federal  office- 
holders, professed  Lecompton  men,  to  defeat  me,  because  I  did 
right.  My  political  opponent,  Mr.  Lincoln,  has  no  hope  on 
earth,  and  has  never  dreamed  that  he  had  a  chance  of  success, 
were  it  not  for  the  aid  that  he  is  receiving  from  Federal  office- 
holders, who  are  using  their  influence  and  the  patronage  of  the 
Government  against  me  in  revenge  for  my  having  defeated  the 
Lecompton  Constitution. 

What  do  you  Republicans  think  of  a  political  organization 
that  will  try  to  make  an  unholy  and  unnatural  combination 
with  its  professed  foes  to  beat  a  man  merely  because  he  has  done 
right?  You  know  that  such  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  your  own 
party.  You  know  that  the  axe  of  decapitationi  s  suspended  over 
every  man  in  office  in  Illinois,  and  the  terror  of  proscription  is 
threatened  every  Democrat  by  the  present  Administration,  un- 
less he  supports  the  Republican  ticket  in  preference  to  my  Dem- 
ocratic associates  and  myself.  I  could  find  an  instance  in  the 
postmaster  of  the  city  of  Galesburg,  and  in  every  other  post- 
master in  this  vicinity,  all  of  whom  have  been  stricken  down 
simply  because  they  discharged  the  duties  of  their  offices  hon- 
estly, and  supported  the  regular  Democratic  ticket  in  this  State 
in  the  right.  The  Republican  party  is  availing  itself  of  every 
unworthy  means  in  the  present  contest  to  carry  the  election,  be- 


cause  its  leaders  know  that  if  they  let  this  chance  slip  they  will 
never  have  another,  and  their  hopes  of  making  this  a  Republican 
State  will  be  blasted  forever. 

THE    REPUBLICAN    PARTY. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  whether  the  country  has  any  interest 
in  sustaining-  this  organization  known  as  the  Republican  party. 
That  party  is  unlike  all  other  political  organizations  in  this 
country.  AH  other  parties  have  been  national  in  their  character, 
— have  avowed  their  principles  alike  in  the  Slave  and  Free  States, 
in  Kentucky,  as  well  as  Illinois,  in  Louisiana  as  well  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Such  was  the  case  with  the  old  Whig  party,  and  such 
was  and  is  the  case  with  the  Democratic  party.  Whigs  and 
Democrats  could  proclaim  their  principles  boldly  and  fearlessly 
in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
wherever  the  Constitution  ruled,  and  the  American  flag  waved 
over  American  soil. 

But  now  you  have  a  sectional  organization,  a  party  which 
appeals  to  the  Northern  section  of  the  Union  against  the  South- 
ern, a  party  which  appeals  to  Northern  passion.  Northern  pride, 
Northern  ambition,  Northern  prejudices,  against  Southern  peo- 
ple, the  Southern  States,  and  Southern  institutions.  The  leaders 
of  that  party  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  unite  the  Northern 
States  in  one  great  sectional  party;  and  inasmuch  as  the  North 
is  the  strongest  section,  that  they  will  thus  be  enabled  to  out- 
vote, conquer,  govern  and  control  the  South.  Hence  you  find 
that  they  now  make  speeches  advocating  principles  and  measures 
which  cannot  be  defended  in  any  slaveholding  State  of  this 
Union.  Is  there  a  Republican  residing  in  Galesburg  who  can 
travel  into  Kentucky  and  carry  his  principles  with  him  across 
the  Ohio?  What  Republican  from  Massachusetts  can  visit  the 
Old  Dominion  without  leaving  his  principles  behind  him  when 
he  crosses  Mason  and  Dixon's  line?  Permit  me  to  say  to  you  in 
perfect  good  humor,  but  in  all  sincerity,  that  no  political  creed 
is  sound  which  cannot  be  proclaimed  fearlessly  in  every  State  of 


this  Union  where  the  Federal  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land. 

Not  only  is  this  Republican  party  unable  to  proclaim  its 
principles  alike  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  in  the  Free 
States  and  in  the  Slave  States,  but  it  cannot  even  proclaiin  them 
in  the  same  forms  and  give  them  the  same  strength  and  meaning 
in  all  parts  of  the  same  State.  My  friend  Lincoln  finds  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  manage  a  debate  in  the  center  part  of  the 
State,  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  men  from  the  North  and  the 
South.  In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Illinois  he  can  pro- 
claim as  bold  and  radical  Abolitionism  as  ever  Giddings,  Love- 
joy,  or  Garrison  enunciated;  but  when  he  gets  down  a  little 
farther  south  he  claims  that  he  is  an  Old  Line  Whig,  a  disciple 
of  Henry  Clay,  and  declares  that  he  still  adheres  to  the  Old  Line 
Whig  creed,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Abolitionism, 
or  negro  equality,  or  negro  citizenship.  I  once  before  hinted 
this  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  a  public  speech,  and  at  Charleston  he  de- 
fied me  to  show  that  there  was  any  difference  between  his 
speeches  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  and  that  the}'  were  not 
in  strict  harmony.  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  two  of 
them,  and  you  can  then  say  whether  you  would  be  apt  to  believe 
that  the  same  man  ever  uttered  both.  In  a  speech  in  reply  to 
me  at  Chicago  in  July  last,  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  speaking  of  the 
equalit}'  of  the  negro  with  the  white  man,  used  the  following 
language: —         ... 

"  I  should  like  to  know,  if,  taking  this  old  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, which  declares  that  all  men  are  equal  upon  principle,  and  making 
exceptions  to  it,  where  will  it  stop?  If  one  man  says  it  does  not  mean  a 
negro,  why  inay  not  another  man  say  it  does  not  mean  another  man?  If 
the  Declaration  is  not  the  truth,  let  us  get  the  statute  book  in  which  we 
find  it,  and  tear  it  out.  Who  is  so  bold  as  to  do  it?  If  it  is  not  true,  let 
us  tear  it  out." 

You  find  that  Mr.  Lincoln  there  proposed  that  if  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  declaring  all  men  to 
be  born  equal,  did  not  include  the  negro  and  put  him  on  an 
equality  with  the  white  man,  that   we  should  take  the  statute 


book  and  tear  it  out.  He  there  took  the  ground  that  the  negro 
race  is  included  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  the  equal 
of  the  white  race,  and  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing"  as  a 
distinction  in  the  races,  making-  one  superior  and  the  other  in- 
ferior.    I  read  now  from  the  same  speech: — 

"My  friends  [he  says],  I  have  detained  you  about  as  long-  as  I  desire 
to  do,  and  I  have  only  to  say,  let  us  discard  all  this  quibbling-  about  this 
man  and  the  other  man,  this  race  and  that  race  and  the  other  race  being 
inferior,  and  therefore  they  must  be  placed  in  an  inferior  position,  dis- 
carding our  standard  that  -we  have  left  us.  Let  us  aiscard  all  these 
things,  and  unite  as  one  people  throughout  this  land,  until  we  shall  once 
more  stand  up  declaring  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

[Voices:   "That's  rig-ht,"  etc.] 

Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  think  it  is  rig-ht;  but  the 
Lincoln  men  down  in  Coles,  Tazewell,  and  Sang-amon  counties 
do  not  think  it  is  rig-ht.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  same  speech, 
talking-  to  the  Chicag-o  Abolitionists,  he  said:  "I  leave  you, 
hoping  that  the  lamp  of  liberty  will  burn  in  your  bosoms  until 
there  shall  no  longer  be  a  doubt  that  all  men  are  created  free 
and  equal."  [Voices:  "Good,  good."]  Well,  you  say  good  to 
to  that,  and  you  are  going  to  vote  for  Lincoln  because  he  holds 
that  doctrine.  I  will  not  blame  you  for  supporting  him  on  that 
ground;  but  I  will  show  you,  in  immediate  contrast  with  that 
doctrine,  what  Mr.  Lincoln  said  down  in  Egypt  in  order  to  get 
votes  in  that  locality,  where  they  do  not  hold  to  such  a  doctrine. 
In  a  joint  discussion  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself,  at  Charles- 
ton, I  think,  on  the  18th  of  last  month,  Mr.  Lincoln,  referring 
to  this  subject,  used  the  following  language: — 

"I  will  say,  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of 
bringing  about  in  any  -way  tne  social  and  political  equality  of  the  -white 
and  black  races;  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  making 
voters  of  the  free  negroes,  or  jurors,  or  qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  or 
having  them  to  marry  -with  white  people.  I  will  say,  in  addition,  that 
there  is  a  physical  difference  between  the  white  and  black  races  which,  I 
suppose,  will  forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  together  upon  terms  of 
social  and  political  equality;  and  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live,  that 
while  they  do  remain  together  there  must  be  the  position  of  superior  and 


inferior,  that  I,  as  much  as  any  other  man,   am  in  favor  of  the  superior 
position  being  assigned  to  the  white  man." 

[Voices:   "  Good  for  Mr.  Lincoln.] 

Fellow-citizens,  here  you  find  men  hurrahing  for  Lincoln, 
and  saying  that  he  did  right,  when  in  one  part  of  the  State  he 
stood  up  for  negro  equality;  and  in  another  part,  for  political 
effect,  discarded  the  doctrine,  and  declared  that  there  always 
must  be  a  superior  and  inferior  race.  Abolitionists  up  North 
are  expected  and  required  to  vote  for  Lincoln  because  he  goes 
for  the  equality  of  the  races,  holding  that  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  the  white  man  and  the  negro  were  created  equal, 
and  endowed  by  the  divine  law  with  that  equality;  and  down 
South  he  tells  the  old  Whigs,  the  Kentuckians,  Virginians,  and 
Tennesseeans,  that  there  is  a  physical  difference  in  the  races, 
making  one  superior  and  the  other  inferior,  and  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  superiority  of  the  white  race  over  the 
negro. 

Now,  how  can  you  reconcile  those  two  positions  of  Mr. 
Lincoln?  He  is  to  be  voted  for  in  the  South  as  a  pro-slavery 
man,  and  he  is  to  be  voted  for  in  the  North  as  an  Abolitionist. 
Up  here  he  thinks  it  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  abont  a  difference 
between  the  races,  and  says,  that  we  must  "discard  all  quibbling 
about  this  race  and  that  race  and  the  other  race  being  inferior, 
and  therefore  they  must  be  placed  in  an  inferior  position.'  Down 
South  he  makes  this  "quibble"  about  this  race  and  that  race 
and  the  other  race  being  inferior  as  the  creed  of  his  party,  and 
declares  that  the  negro  can  never  be  elevated  to  the  position  of 
the  white  man.  You  find  that  his  political  meetings  are  called 
by  different  names  in  different  counties  in  the  State.  Here  they 
are  called  Republican  meetings;  but  in  old  Tazewell,  where 
Lincoln  made  a  speech  last  Tuesday,  he  did  not  address  a  Re- 
publican meeting,  but  "a  grand  rally  of  the  Lincoln  men.'''' 
There  are  very  few  Republicans  there,  because  Tazewell  County 
is  filled  with  old  Virginians  and  Kentuckians,  all  of  whom  are 
Whigs  or  Democrats;  and  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  called  an  Abolition 
or  Republican  meeting  there,  he  would  not  get  many  votes. 


Go  down  into  Eg'ypt,  and  you  find  that  he  and  his  party  are 
operating  under  an  alias  there,  which  his  friend  Trumbull  has 
g-iven  them,  in  order  that  they  may  cheat  the  people.  When  I 
was  down  in  Monroe  County  a  few  weeks  ago,  addressing  the 
people,  I  saw  handbills  posted  announcing  that  Mr.  Trumbull 
was  going  to  speak  in  behalf  of  Lincoln;  and  what  do  you  think 
the  name  of  his  party  was  there?  Why  the  "/vrr  DcDiocracy.'''' 
Mr.  Trumbull  and  Mr.  Jehu  Baker  were  announced  to  address 
the  Free  Democracy  of  Monroe  County,  and  the  bill  was  signed, 
"Many  Free  Democrats."  The  reason  that  Lincoln  and  his 
party  adopted  the  name  of  "Free  Democracy"  down  there  was 
because  Monroe  County  has  always  been  an  old-fashioned  Dem- 
ocratic county,  and  hence  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  people 
believe  that  they  were  Democrats,  S3'mpathized  with  them,  and 
were  fighting  for  Lincoln  as  Democrats. 

Come  up  to  Springfield,  where  Lincoln  now  lives  and  always 
has  lived,  and  you  find  that  the  Convention  of  his  party  which 
assembled  to  nominate  candidates  for  Legislature,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  vote  for  him  if  elected,  dare  not  adopt  the  name  of 
Republican,  but  assembled  under  the  title  of  "all  opposed  to  the 
Democracy."  Thus  you  find  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  creed  cannot 
travel  through  even  one  half  of  the  counties  of  this  State,  but 
that  it  changes  its  hues  and  becomes  lighter  and  lighter  as  it 
travels  from  the  extreme  north,  until  it  is  nearly  white  when  it 
reaches  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  State, 

I  ask  you,  my  friends,  why  cannot  Republicans  ayow  their 
principles  alike  everywhere?  I  would  despise  mj-self  if  I  thought 
that  I  was  procuring  your  votes  by  concealing  my  opinions,  and 
by  avowing  one  set  of  principles  in  one  part  of  the  State,  and  a 
different  set  in  another  part.  If  I  do  not  trul}^  and  honorably 
represent  your  feelings  and  principles,  then  I  ought  not  to  be 
your  senator;  and  I  will  never  conceal  my  opinions,  or  modify  or 
change  them  a  hair's  breadth,  in  order  to  get  votes.  I  will  tell 
you  that  this  Chicago  doctrine  of  Lincoln's  declaring  that  the 
negro  and  the  white  man  are  made  equal  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  by  Divine  Providence — is  a  monstrous  heresy. 


The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  never  dreamed 
of  the  negro  when  they  were  writing  that  document.  They  re- 
ferred to  white  men,  to  men  of  European  birth  and  European 
descent,  when  they  declared  the  equality  of  all  men.  I  see  a 
gentleman  there  in  the  crowd  shaking  his  head.  Let  me  remind 
him  that  when  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that  document,  he  was 
the  owner,  and  so  continued  until  his  death,  of  a  large  number 
of  slaves.  Did  he  intend  to  say  in  that  Declaration  that  his 
negro  slaves,  which  he  held  and  treated  as  property,  were  cre- 
ated his  equals  by  divine  law,  and  that  he  was  violating  the  law 
of  God  every  day  of  his  life  by  holding  them  as  slaves?  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  when  that  Declaration  was  put  forth, 
every  one  of  the  thirteen  Colonies,  were  slaveholding  Colonies, 
and  every  man  who  signed  that  instrument  represented  a  slave- 
holding  constituency.  Recollect,  also,  that  no  one  of  them 
emancipated  his  slaves,  much  less  put  them  on  an  equality  with 
himself,  after  he  signed  the  Declaration.  On  the  contrary,  they 
all  continued  to  hold  their  negroes  as  slaves  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Now,  do  you  believe — are  )-ou  willing  to  have  it 
said, — that  every  man  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence declared  the  negro  his  equal,  and  then  was  hypocrite 
enough  to  continue  to  hold  him  as  a  slave,  in  violation  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  divine  law?  And  yet  when  you  say  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  includes  the  negro,  you  charge 
the  signers  of  it  with  hypocrisy. 

I  say  to  you,  frankl}-,  that  in  my  opinion  this  Government 
was  made  by  our  fathers  on  the  white  basis.  It  was  made  by 
white  men  lor  the  benefit  of  white  men  and  their  posterity  for- 
ever, and  was  intended  to  be  administered  by  white  men  in  all 
time  to  come.  But  while  I  hold  that  under  our  Constitution  and 
political  system  the  negro  is  not  a  citizen,  cannot  be  a  citizen, 
and  ought  not  to  be  a  citizen,  it  does  not  follow  bj^  any  means 
that  he  should  be  a  slave.  On  the  contrary,  it  does  follow  that 
the  negro,  as  an  inferior  race,  ought  to  possess  every  right, 
every  privilege,  every  immunity,  which  he  can  safely  exercise, 
consistent  with   the   safety  of  the   society  in  which   he   lives. 


Humanity  requires,  and  Christianit}*  commands,  that  you  shall 
extend  to  everj'  inferior  being",  and  every  dependent  being,  all 
the  privileges,  immunities,  and  advantages  which  can  be  granted 
to  them,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  society.  If  you  ask  me 
the  nature  and  extent  of  these  privileges,  I  answer  that  that  is 
a  question  which  the  people  of  each  State  must  decide  for  them- 
selves. Illinois  has  decided  that  question  for  herself.  We  have 
said  that  in  this  State  the  negro  shall  not  be  a  slave,  nor  shall 
he  be  a  citizen;  Kentucky  holds  a  different  doctrine.  New  York 
holds  one  different  from  either,  and  Maine  one  different  from 
all.  Virginia,  in  her  policy  on  this  question,  differs  in  many 
respects  from  the  others,  and  so  on,  until  there  are  hardly  two 
States  whose  policy  is  exactly  alike  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
the  white  man  and  the  negro.  Nor  can  you  reconcile  them  and 
make  them  alike.  Kach  State  must  do  as  it  pleases.  Illinois 
had  as  much  right  to  adopt  the  policy  which  we  have  on  that 
subject  as  Kentucky  had  to  adopt  a  different  polic}'.  The  great 
principle  of  this  Government  is,  that  each  State  has  the  right 
to  do  as  it  pleases  on  all  these  questions,  and  no  other  State  or 
power  on  earth  has  the  right  to  interfere  with  us,  or  complain 
of  us  merely  because  our  system  differs  from  theirs.  In  the 
Compromise  Measures  of  185U,  Mr.  Clay  declared  that  this  great 
principle  ought  to  exist  in  the  Territories  as  well  as  in  the 
States,  and  I  reasserted  his  doctrine  in  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
bill  in  1854. 

DKED   SCOTT    DECISION    AND   THE   TERRITORIES. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  be  made  to  understand,  and  those 
who  are  determined  to  vote  for  him,  no  matter  whether  he  is  a 
pro-slavery  man  in  the  South  and  a  negro-equality  advocate  in 
the  North,  cannot  be  made  to  understand  how  it  is  that  in  a 
Territory  the  people  can  do  as  they  please  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion under  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Let  us  see  whether  I  can- 
not explain  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  impartial  men.  Chief 
Justice  Taney  has  said,  in  his  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
that  a  negro  slave,  being  property,  stands  on  an  equal  footing 


with  other  property,  and  that  the  owner  may  carry  them  into 
United  States  territory  the  same  as  he  does  other  property. 
Suppose  any  two  of  you,  neighbors,  should  conclude  to  go  to 
Kansas,  one  carrying  $100,000  worth  of  negro  slaves,  and  the 
other  $100,000  worth  of  mixed  iKerchandise,  including  quantities 
of  liquors.  You  both  agree  that  under  that  decision  3'ou  may 
carry  your  property  to  Kansas;  but  when  you  get  it  there,  the 
merchant  who  is  possessed  of  the  liquors  is  met  by  the  Maine 
liquor  law,  which  prohibits  the  sale  or  use  of  his  property,  and 
the  owner  of  the  slaves  is  met  by  equally  unfriendly  legislation, 
which  makes  his  property  worthless  after  he  gets  it  there. 
What  is  the  right  to  carry  your  property  into  the  Territory 
worth  to  either,  when  unfriendly  legislation  in  the  Territory 
renders  it  worthless  after  you  get  it  there?  The  slaveholder 
when  he  gets  his  slaves  there  finds  that  there  is  no  local  law  to 
protect  him  in  holding  them,  no  slave  code,  no  police  regulation 
maintaining  and  supporting  him  in  his  right,  and  he  discovers 
at  once  that  the  absence  of  such  friendly  legislation  excludes  his 
property  from  the  Territory  just  as  irresistibly  as  if  there  was  a 
positive  Constitutional  prohibition  excluding  it. 

Thus  you  find  it  is  with  any  kind  of  property  in  a  Territory: 
It  depends  for  its  protection  on  the  local  and  municipal  law.  If 
the  people  of  a  Territory  want  slavery,  they  make  friendly  leg- 
islation to  introduce  it;  but  if  they  do  not  want  it,  they  with- 
hold all  protection  from  it,  and  then  it  cannot  exist  there.  Such 
was  the  view  taken  on  the  subject  by  different  Southern  men 
when  the  Nebraska  bill  passed.  See  the  speech  of  Mr.  Orr,  of 
South  Carolina,  the  present  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Congress,  made  at  that  time;  and  there  you  will  find 
this  whole  doctrine  argued  out  at  full  length.  Read  the  speeches 
of  other  Southern  Congressmen,  Senators  and  Representatives, 
made  in  1854,  and  you  will  find  that  they  took  the  same  view  of 
the  subject  as  Mr.  Orr, — that  slavery  could  never  be  forced  on  a 
people  who  did  not  want  it.  I  hold  that  in  this  country  there  is 
no  power  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  can  force  any  institution 
on  an  unwilling  people.     The  great  fundamental  principle  of 


our  Government  is  that  the  people  of  each  State  and  each  Terri- 
tory shall  be  left  perfectly  free  to  decide  for  themselves  what 
shall  be  the  nature  and  character  of  their  institutions.  When 
this  Government  was  made,  it  was  based  on  that  principle.  At 
the  time  of  its  formation  there  were  twelve  slaveholding  States 
and  one  Free  State  in  this  Union. 

Suppose  this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Republicans, 
of  uniformity  of  laws  of  all  the  States  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
had  prevailed;  suppose  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  and  that  he 
had  risen  in  that  august  bod}^  and,  addressing  the  father  of  his 
country,  had  said  as  he  did  at  Springfield:  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  Government  cannot 
endure  permanently,  half  Slave  and  half  Free.  I  do  not  expect 
the  Union  to  be  dissolved;  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall;  but 
I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one 
thing  or  all  the  other."  What  do  you  think  would  have  been 
the  result?  Suppose  he  had  made  that  Convention  believe  that 
doctrine,  and  they  had  acted  upon  it,  what  do  you  think  would 
have  been  the  result?  Do  you  believe  that  the  one  Free  State 
would  have  outvoted  the  twelve  slaveholding  States,  and  thus 
abolished  slavery?  On  the  contrary,  would  not  the  twelve 
slaveholding  States  have  outvoted  the  one  Free  State,  and  under 
his  doctrine  have  fastened  slavery  by  an  irrevocable  constitutional 
provision  upon  every  inch  of  the  American  Republic? 

Thus  you  see  that  the  doctrine  he  now  advocates,  if  pro- 
claimed at  the  beginning  of  the  Government,  would  have  estab- 
lished slavery  everywhere  throughout  the  American  continent; 
and  are  you  willing,  now  that  we  have  the  majority  section,  to 
exercise  a  power  which  we  never  would  have  submitted  to  when 
we  were  in  the  minority?  If  the  Southern  States  had  attempted 
to  control  our  institutions,  and  make  the  States  all  Slave,  when 
they  had  the  power,  I  ask,  Would  you  have  submitted  to  it?  If 
you  would  not,  are  you  willing,  now  that  we  have  become  the 
strongest  under  that  great  principle  of  self-government  that 
allows  each  State  to  do  as  it. pleases,  to  attempt  to  control  the 


Southern  institutions?  Then,  my  friends,  I  say  to  you  that 
there  is  but  one  path  of  peace  in  this  Republic,  and  that  is  to 
administer  this  Government  as  our  fathers  made  it,  divided  into 
Free  and  Slave  States,  allowing  each  State  to  decide  for  itself 
whether  it  wants  slavery  or  not.  If  Illinois  will  settle  the 
slavery  question  for  herself,  and  mind  her  own  business  and  let 
her  neighbors  alone,  we  will  be  at  peace  with  Kentucky  and 
every  other  Southern  State.  If  every  other  State  in  the  LTnion 
will  do  the  same,  there  will  be  peace  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  in  the  whole  Union. 


MR.  LINCOLN'S  REPLY. 

My  Fellow-Citizens:  A  very  large  portion  of  the  speech 
which  Judge  Douglas  has  addressed  to  you  has  previously  been 
delivered  and  put  in  print.  I  do  not  mean  that  for  a  hit  upon 
the  Judge  at  all.  If  I  had  not  been  interrupted,  I  was  going  to 
say  that  such  an  answer  as  I  was  able  to  make  to  a  very  large 
portion  of  it,  had  already  been  more  than  once  made  and  pub- 
lished. There  has  been  an  opportunity  afforded  to  the  public 
to  see  our  respective  views  upon  the  topics  discussed  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  speech  he  has  jubt  delivered.  I  make  these 
remarks  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  myself  for  not  passing  over 
the  entire  ground  that  the  Judge  has  traversed.  I  however 
desire  to  take  up  some  of  the  points  that  he  has  attended  to,  and 
ask  your  attention  to  them,  and  I  shall  follow  him  backwards 
upon  some  notes  which  I  have  taken,  reversing  the  order,  by 
beginning  where  he  concluded. 

The  Judge  has  alluded  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  insisted  that  negroes  are  not  included  in  that  Declaration; 
and  that  it  is  a  slander  upon  the  framers  of  that  instrument  to 
suppose  that  negroes  were  meant  therein;  and  he  asks  you:  Is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  penned  the  immortal 
paper,  could  have  supposed  himself  applying  the  language  of 
that  instrument  to  the  negro  race,  and  yet  held   a  portion  of 


that  race  in  slavery?     Would  he  not  at  once  have  freed  them? 

I  only  have  to  remark  upon  this  part  of  the  Judge's  speech 
(and  that,  too,  very  biefiy,  for  I  shall  not  detain  myself,  or  you, 
upon  that  point  for  any  great  length  of  time,)  that  I  believe  the 
entire  records  of  the  world,  from  the  date  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  up  to  within  three  years  ago,  may  be  seached  in 
vain  for  one  single  affirmation,  from  one  single  man,  that  the 
negro  was  not  included  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  I 
think  I  may  defy  Judge  Douglas  to  show  that  he  has  ever  said 
so,  that  Washington  ever  said  so,  that  any  President  ever  said 
so,  that  any  member  of  Congress  ever  said  so,  or  that  any  living 
man  upon  the  whole  earth  ever  said  so,  until  the  necessities  of 
the  present  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  regard  to  slavery, 
had  to  invent  that  affirmation.  And  I  will  remind  Judge 
Douglas  and  this  audience  that  while  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the 
owner  of  slaves,  as  undoubtedly  he  was,  in  speaking  upon  this 
very  subject  he  used  the  strong  language  that  "he  trembled  for 
his  country  when  he  remembered  that  God  was  just;"  and  I  will 
offer  the  highest  premium  in  my  power  to  Judge  Douglas  if  he 
will  show  that  he,  in  all  his  life,  ever  uttered  a  sentiment  at  all 
akin  to  that  of  Jefferson. 

The  next  thing  to  which  I  will  ask  your  attention  is  the 
Judge's  comments  upon  the  fact,  as  he  assumes  it  to  be,  that  we 
cannot  call  our  public  meetings  as  Republican  meetings;  and 
he  instances  Tazewell  County  as  one  of  the  places  where  the 
friends  of  Lincoln  have  called  a  public  meeting  and  have  not 
dared  to  name  it  a  Republican  meeting.  He  instances  Monroe 
County  as  another,  where  Judge  Trumbull  and  Jehu  Baker  ad- 
dressed the  persons  whom  the  Judge  assumes  to  be  the  friends 
of  Lincoln,  calling  them  the  "Free  Democracy.''  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  Judge  Douglas  that  he  spoke  in  that  very  County 
of  Tazewell  last  Saturday,  and  I  was  there  on  Tuesday  last; 
and  when  he  spoke  there,  he  spoke  under  a  call  not  ventur- 
ing to  use  the  word  "Democrat."  [Turning  to  Judge  Douglas:] 
What  think  you  of  this  ? 

So,  again,  there  is  another  thing  to  which  I  would  ask  the 


Judge's  attention  upon  this  subject.  In  the  contest  of  1856  his 
party  delighted  to  call  themselves  together  as  the  "National 
Democracy;"  but  now,  if  there  should  be  a  notice  put  up  any- 
where for  a  meeting  of  the  "National  Democracy,"  Judge 
Douglas  and  his  friends  would  not  come.  They  would  not  sup- 
pose themselves  invited.  They  would  understand  that  it  was  a 
call  for  those  hateful  postmasters  whom  he  talks  about. 

Now  a  few  words  in  regard  to  these  extracts  from  speeches 
of  mine  which  Judge  Douglas  has  read  to  you,  and  which  he  sup- 
poses are  in  a  very  great  contrast  to  each  other.  Those  speeches 
have  been  before  the  public  for  a  considerable  time,  and  if  they 
have  any  inconsistency  in  them,  if  there  is  any  conflict  in  them, 
the  public  have  been  able  to  detect  it.  When  the  Judge  says,  in 
speaking  on  this  subject,  that  I  make  speeches  of  one  sort  for 
the  people  of  the  northern  end  of  the  State,  and  of  a  different 
sort  for  the  southern  people,  he  assumes  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  my  speeches  will  be  put  in  print  and  read  north  and 
south.  I  knew  all  the  while  that  the  speech  that  I  made  at 
Chicago,  and  the  one  I  made  at  Jonesboro,  and  the  one  at 
Charleston,  would  all  be  put  in  print,  and  all  the  reading  and 
intelligent  men  in  the  community  would  see  them  and  know  all 
about  my  opinions.  And  I  have  not  supposed,  and  do  not  now 
suppose,  that  there  is  any  conflict  whatever  between  them. 

But  the  Judge  will  have  it  that  if  we  do  not  confess  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  inequality  between  the  white  and  the  black 
races  which  justifies  us  in  making  them  slaves,  we  must  then 
insist  that  there  is  a  degree  of  equality  which  requires  us 
to  make  them  our  wives.  Now,  I  have  all  the  while  taken  a 
broad  distinction  in  regard  to  that  matter;  and  that  is  all  there 
is  in  these  different  speeches  which  he  arrays  here;  and  the 
entire  reading  of  either  of  the  speeches  will  show  that  that 
distinction  was  made.  Perhaps  by  taking  two  parts  of  the  same 
speech  he  could  have  got  up  as  much  of  a  conflict  as  the  one  he 
has  found.  I  have  all  the  while  maintained  that  in  so  far  as  it 
should  be  insisted  that  there  was  an  equality  between  the  white 
and  black  races  that  should  produce  a  perfect  social  and  political 


equality,  it  was  an  impossibility.  This  you  have  seen  in  my 
printed  speeches,  and  with  it  I  have  said  that  in  their  right  to 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  as  proclaimed  in 
that  old  Declaration, the  inferior  races  are  our  equals.  And  these 
declarations  I  have  constantly  made  in  reference  to  the  abstract 
moral  question,  to  contemplate  and  consider  when  we  are  leg- 
islating about  any  new  country  which  is  not  already  cursed  with 
the  actual  presence  of  the  evil, — slavery. 

I  have  never  manifested  any  impatience  with  the  necessities 
that  spring  from  the  actual  presence  of  black  people  amongst  us, 
and  the  actual  existence  of  slavery  amongst  us  where  it  does 
already  exist;  but  I  have  insisted  that,  in  legislating  for  new 
countries  where  it  does  not  exist,  there  is  no  just  rule  other 
than  that  of  moral  and  abstract  right!  With  reference  to  those 
new  countries,  those  maxims  as  to  the  right  of  a  people  to  "  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  were  the  just  rules  to  be 
constantly  referred  to.  There  is  no  misunderstanding  this, 
except  by  men  interested  to  misunderstand  it.  I  take  it  that  I 
have  to  address  an  intelligent  and  reading  community,  who  will 
peruse  what  I  say,  weigh  it,  and  then  judge  whether  I  advance 
improper  or  unsound  views,  or  whether  I  advance  hypocritical, 
and  deceptive,  and  contrary  views  in  different  portions  of  the 
country.  I  believe  myself  to  be  guilty  of  no  such  thing  as  the 
latter,  though,  of  course  I  cannot  claim  that  I  am  entirely  free 
from  all  error  in  the  opinions  I  advance. 

THE  TWO  PARTIES. 

The  Judge  has  also  detained  us  a  while  in  regard  to  the 
distinction  between  his  party  and  our  party.  His  he  assumes 
to  be  a  national  party, — ours  a  sectional  one.  He  does  this  in 
asking  the  question  whether  this  country  has  any  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Republican  party?  He  assumes  that  our 
party  is  altogether  sectional, — that  the  party  to  which  he 
adheres  is  national;  and  the  argument  is,  that  no  party  can  be  a 
rightful  party — can  be  based  upon  rightful  principles — unless  it 
can  announce  its  principles  everywhere.     I  presume  that  Judge 


Douglas  could  not  go  into  Russia  and  announce  the  doctrine  of 
our  national  Democracy;  he  could  not  denounce  the  doctrine  of 
kings  and  emperors  and  monarchies  in  Russia:  and  it  may  be 
true  of  this  country  that  in  some  places  we  may  not  be  able  to 
proclaim  a  doctrine  as  clearly  as  the  truth  of  Democracy,  because 
there  is  a  section  so  direct!}'  opposed  to  it  that  they  will  not 
tolerate  us  in  doing  so.  Is  it  the  true  test  of  the  soundness  of  a 
doctrine  that  in  some  places  people  won't  let  you  proclaim  it? 
Is  that  the  way  to  test  the  truth  of  any  doctrine?  Why,  I  under- 
stood that  at  one  time  the  people  of  Chicago  would  not  let  Judge 
Douglas  preach  a  certain  favorite  doctrine  of  his.  I  commend  to 
his  consideration  the  questioji,  whether  he  takes  that  as  a  test  of 
the  unsoundness  of  what  he  wanted  to  preach? 

There  is  another  thing  which  I  wish  to  ask  attention  for 
a  little  while  on  this  occasion.  What  has  always  been  the 
evidence  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  Republican  party  is 
a  sectional  party?  The  main  one  was  that  in  the  Southern 
portion  of  the  Union  the  people  did  not  let  Republicans  proclaim 
their  doctrines  amongst  them.  That  has  been  the  main  evidence 
brought  forward, — that  they  had  no  supporters,  or  subsantially 
none,  in  the  Slave  States.  The  South  have  not  taken  hold  of 
our  principles  as  we  announce  them;  nor  does  Judge  Douglas 
now  erapple  with  those  principles. 

We  have  a  Republican  State  Platform,  laid  down  in  Spring- 
field in  June  last,  stating  our  position  all  the  way  through 
the  questions  before  the  country.  We  are  n.iw  far  advanced  in 
this  canvass.  Judge  Douglas  and  I  have  made  perhaps  forty 
speeches  apiece,  and  we  have  now  for  the  fifth  time  met  face  to 
face  in  debate,  and  up  to  this  day  I  have  not  found  either 
Judge  Douglas  or  any  friend  of  his  taking  hold  of  the  Republi- 
can platform,  or  laying  his  finger  upon  anything  in  it  that  is 
wrong.  I  ask  you  to  recollect  that.  Judge  Douglas  turns  away 
from  the  platform  of  principles  to  the  fact  that  he  can  find 
people  somewhere  who  will  not  allow  us  to  announce  those 
principles.  If  he  had  great  confidence  that  our  principles  were 
wrong,  he  would  take  hold  of  them  and  demonstrate  them  to  be 


wrong.  But  he  does  not  do  so.  The  only  evidence  he  has  of 
their  being-  wrong-  is  in  the  fact  that  there  are  people  who  won't 
allow  us  to  preach  them.  I  ask  again,  is  that  the  way  to  test 
the  soundness  of  a  doctrine? 

I  ask  his  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  by  the  rule  of 
nationality  he  is  himself  fast  becoming  sectional.  I  ask  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  speeches  would  not  go  as  current 
now  south  of  the  Ohio  River  as  they  have  formerly  gone  there. 
I  ask  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  felicitates  himself  to-day 
that  all  the  Democrats  of  the  Free  States  are  agreeing  with 
him,  while  he  omits  to  tell  us  that  the  Democrats  of  any  Slave 
State  agree  with  him.  If  he  has  not  thought  of  this,  I  commend 
to  his  consideration  the  evidence  in  his  own  declaration,  on  this 
day,  of  his  becoming  sectional  too.  I  see  it  rapidly  approach- 
ing. Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  ephemeral  contest 
between  Judge  Douglas  and  myself,  I  see  the  day  rapidly 
approaching  when  his  pill  of  sectionalism,  which  he  has  been 
thrusting  down  the  throats  of  Republicans  for  years  past,  will 
be  crowded  down  his  own  throat. 

THE  COMPROMISE  OF  1850. 

Now,  in  regard  to  what  Judge  Douglas  said  (in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  speech)  about  the  Compromise  of  1850  containing 
the  principle  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  although  I  have  often  pre- 
sented m}'  views  upon  that  subject,  yet  as  I  have  not  done  so  in 
this  canvass,  I  will,  if  you  please,  detain  you  a  little  with  them. 
I  have  always  maintained,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  that  there  was 
nothing  of  the  principle  of  the  Nebraska  bill  in  the  Compromise 
of  1850  at  all, — nothing  whatever.  Where  can  you  find  the 
principle  of  the  Nebraska  bill  in  that  Compromise?  If  any- 
where, in  the  two  pieces  of  the  Compromise  organizing  the 
Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  It  was  expressly  provided 
in  these  two  Acts  that  when  they  came  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  they  should  be  admitted  with  or  without  slavery,  as 
they  should  choose,  by  their  own  constitutions.  Nothing  was 
said  in  either  of  those  Acts  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  relation 


to  slavery  during  the  Territorial  existence  of  those  Territories, 
while  Henrj^  Clay  constantly  made  the  declaration  (Judge 
Douglas  recognizing  him  as  a  leader)  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
old  Mexican  laws  would  control  that  question  during  the  Terri- 
torial existence,  and  that  these  old  Mexican  laws  excluded 
slavery. 

How  can  that  be  used  as  a  principle  for  declaring  that  during 
the  Territorial  existence  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  framing  the 
constitution,  the  people,  if  you  please,  might  have  slaves  if  they 
wanted  them?  I  am  not  discussing  the  question  whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong;  but  how  are  the  New  Mexican  and  Utah  laws 
patterns  for  the  Nebraska  bill  ?  I  maintain  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  did  not  establish  a  general  princi- 
ple at  all.  It  had  no  feature  of  establishing  a  general  principle. 
The  Acts  to  which  I  have  referred  were  a  part  of  a  general 
system  of  Compromises.  They  did  not  lay  down  what  was 
proposed  as  a  regular  policy  for  the  Territories,  only  an  agree- 
ment in  this  particular  case  to  do  in  that  way,  because  other 
things  were  done  that  were  to  be  a  compensation  for  it.  They 
were  allowed  to  come  in  in  that  shape,  because  in  another  way 
it  was  paid  for, — considering  that  as  a  part  of  that  system  of 
measures  called  the  Compromise  of  1850,  which  finally  included 
half-a-dozen  Acts.  It  included  the  admission  of  California  as  a 
Free  State,  which  was  kept  out  of  the  Union  for  half  a  year  be- 
cause it  had  formed  a  free  constitution.  It  included  the  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  of  Texas,  which  had  been  undefined  before, 
which  was  in  itself  a  slavery  question;  for  if  you  pushed  the  line 
further  west,  you  made  Texas  larger,  and  made  more  slave  terri- 
tory; while  if  you  drew  the  line  toward  the  east,  you  narrowed 
the  boundary  and  diminished  the  domain  of  slavery,  and  by  so 
much  increased  free  territory.  It  included  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  included  the  pas- 
sage of  a  new  Fugitive-Slave  law. 

All  these  things  were  put  together,  and  though  passed  in 
separate  Acts,  were  nevertheless,  in  legislation  (as  the  speeches 
of  the  time  will  show),  made  to  depend  upon  each  other.     Each 


got  votes,  with  the  understanding"  that  the  other  measures  were 
to  pass,  and  by  this  system  of  Compromise,  in  that  series  of 
measures,  those  two  bills — the  New  Mexico  and  Utah  bills — 
were  passed;  and  I  say  for  that  reason  they  could  not  be  taken  as 
models,  framed  upon  their  own  intrinsic  principle,  for  all  future 
Territories.  And  I  have  the  evidence  of  this  in  the  fact  that 
Judge  Douglas,  a  year  afterward,  or  more  than  a  year  after- 
ward, perhaps,  when  he  first  introduced  bills  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  new  Territories,  did  not  attempt  to  follow  these  bills  of 
New  Mexico  and  Utah;  and  even  when  he  introduced  this 
Nebraska  bill,  I  think  you  will  discover  that  he  did  not  exactly 
follow  them.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  at  great  length  upon 
this  branch  of  the  discussion.  My  own  opinion  is  that  a 
thorough  investigation  will  show  most  plainly  that  the  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  bills  were  part  of  a  system  of  compromise, 
and  not  designed  as  patterns  for  future  Territorial  legislation; 
and  that  this  Nebraska  bill  did  not  follow  them  as  a  pattern  at  all. 
The  Judge  tells  us,  in  proceeding,  that  he  is  opposed  to 
making  any  odious  distinction  between  Free  and  Slave  States. 
I  am  altogether  unaware  that  the  Republicans  are  in  favor  of 
making  any  odious  distinction  between  the  Free  and  Slave 
States.  But  there  is  still  a  difference,  I  think,  between  Judge 
Douglas  and  the  Republicans  in  this.  I  suppose  that  the  real 
difference  between  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends,  and  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  contrary  is,  that  the  Judge  is  not  in  favor  of 
making  any  difference  between  slavery  and  liberty,  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  eradicating,  of  pressing  out  of  view,  the  questions  of 
preference  in  this  country  for  free  or  slave  insititutions;  and 
consequently  every  sentiment  he  utters  discards  the  idea  that 
there  is  any  wrong  in  slavery.  Everything  that  emanates  from 
him  or  his  coadjutors  in  their  course  of  policy  carefully  excludes 
the  thought  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  slavery.  All  their 
arguments,  if  you  will  consider  them,  will  be  seen  to  exclude 
the  thought  that  there  is  anything  whatever  wrong  in  slavery. 
If  you  will  take  the  Judge's  speeches,  and  select  the  short  and 
pointed  sentences  expressed  by  him,^ — as  his  declaration  that  he 


"don't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  down,"  you  will  see 
at  once  that  this  is  perfectly  logical,  if  you  do  not  admit  that 
slavery  is  wrong.  If  you  do  admit  that  it  is  wrong  Judge  Doug- 
las cannot  logically  say  he  don't  care  whether  a  wrong  is  voted 
up  or  down. 

Judge  Douglas  declares  that  if  any  community  want 
slavery,  they  have  a  right  to  have  it.  He  can  say  that  logicall}-, 
if  he  says  that  there  is  no  wrong  in  slavery;  but  if  you  admit 
that  there  is  a  wrong  in  it,  he  cannot  logically  say  that 
anybody  has  a  right  to  do  wrong.  He  insists  that,  upon  the 
score  of  equality,  the  owners  of  slaves  and  owners  of  property — 
of  horses  and  every  other  sort  of  property — should  be  alike,  and 
hold  them  alike  in  a  new  Territory.  That  is  perfectly  logical 
if  the  two  species  of  property  are  alike  and  are  equally  founded 
in  right.  But  if  you  admit  that  one  of  them  is  wrong,  you  can- 
not institute  any  equality  between  right  and  wrong.  And  from 
this  difference  of  sentiment, — the  belief  on  the  part  of  one  that 
the  institution  is  wrong,  and  a  policy  springing  from  that  belief 
which  looks  to  the  arrest  of  the  enlargement  of  that  wrong;  and 
this  other  sentiment,  that  it  is  no  wrong,  and  a  policy  sprung 
from  that  sentiment,  which  will  tolerate  no  idea  of  preventing 
the  wrong  from  growing  larger,  and  looks  to  there  never  being 
an  end  of  it  through  all  the  existence  of  things, — arises  the  real 
difference  between  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Republicans  on  the  other. 

Now,  I  confess  myself  as  belonging  to  that  class  in  the 
country  who  contemplate  slavery  as  a  moral,  social,  and  political 
evil,  having  due  regard  for  its  actual  existence  amongst  us  and 
the  difficulties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and 
to  all  the  constitutional  obligations  which  have  been  thrown 
about  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  desire  a  policy  that  looks  to  the  pre- 
vention of  it  as  a  wrong,  and  looks  hopefully  to  the  time  when 
as  a  wrong  it  may  come  to  an  end. 

Judge  Douglas  has  again,  for,  I  believe,  the  fifth  time,  if 
not  the  seventh,  in  my  presence,  reiterated  his  charge  of  a  con- 
spiracy or  combination  between  the  National  Democrats  and  Re- 


publicans.      What  evidence  Judg-e  Doug-las  has  upon  this  sub- 
ject I  know  not,  inasmuch  as  he  never  favors  us  with  any. 

I  have  said  upon  a  former  occasion,  and  I  do  not  choose  to 
suppress  it  now,  that  I  have  no  objection  to  the  division  in  the 
Judg-e's  party.  He  g-ot  it  up  himself.  It  was  all  his  and  their 
work.  He  had,  I  think,  a  g-reat  deal  more  to  do  with  the  steps 
that  led  to  the  Lecompton  Constitution  than  Mr.  Buchanan  had  ; 
thoug-h  at  last,  when  they  reached  it,  they  quarreled  over  it,  and 
their  friends  divided  upon  it.  I  am  very  free  to  confess  to  Judge 
Douglas  that  I  have  no  objection  to  the  division  ;  but  I  defy  the 
Judge  to  show  any  evidence  that  I  have  in  any  way  promoted 
that  division,  unless  he  insists  on  being  a  witness  himself  in 
merely  saying  so.  I  can  give  all  fair  friends  of  Judge  Douglas 
here  to  understand  exactly  the  view  that  Republicans  take  in  re- 
gard to  that  division.  Don't  you  remember  how  two  years  ago 
the  opponents  of  the  Democratic  party  were  divided  between 
Fremont  and  Fillmore?  I  guess  joudo.  Any  Democrat  who 
remembers  that  division  will  remember  also  that  he  was  at  the 
time  very  glad  of  it,  and  then  he  will  be  able  to  see  all  there  is 
between  the  National  Democrats  and  the  Republicans.  What 
we  now  think  of  the  two  divisions  of  Democrats,  you  then 
thought  of  the  Fremont  and  Fillmore  divisions.  That  is  all 
there  is  of  it. 

THOSE  SPRINGFIELD  RESOLUTIONS. 

But  if  the  Judge  continues  to  put  forward  the  declaration 
that  there  is  an  unholy  and  unnatural  alliance  between  the 
Republican  and  the  National  Democrats,  I  now  want  to  enter 
my  protest  against  receiving  him  as  an  entirely  competent 
witness  upon  that  subject.  I  want  to  call  to  the  Judge's  atten- 
tion an  attack  he  made  upon  me  in  the  first  one  of  these  debates, 
at  Ottawa,  on  the  21st  of  August.  In  order  to  fix  extreme 
Abolitionism  upon  me,  Judge  Douglas  read  a  set  of  resolutions 
which  he  declared  had  been  passed  by  a  Republican  State  Con- 
vention, in  October,  1854,  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  he  declared 
I  had  taken  part  in  that  Convention.    It  turned  out  that  although 


a  few  men  calling  themselves  an  anti-Nebraska  State  Con- 
vention had  sat  at  Springfield  about  that  time,  yet  neither  did  I 
take  any  part  in  it,  nor  did  it  pass  the  resolutions  or  any  such 
resolutions  as  Judge  Douglas  read.  So  apparent  had  it  become 
that  the  resolutions  which  he  read  had  not  been  passed  at 
Springfield  at  all,  nor  by  a  State  Convention  in  which  I  had 
taken  part,  that  seven  days  afterward,  at  Freeport,  Judge 
Douglas  declared  that  he  had  been  misled  by  Charles  H. 
Lanphier,  editor  of  the  Slate  Register,  and  Thomas  L.  Harris, 
member  of  Congress  in  that  District,  and  he  promised  in  that 
speech  that  when  he  went  to  Springfield  he  would  investigate 
the  matter.  Since  then  Judge  Douglas  has  been  to  Springfield, 
and  I  presume  has  made  the  investigation;  but  a  month  has 
passed  since  he  has  been  there,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  has 
made  no  report  of  the  result  of  his  investigation.  I  have  waited 
as  I  think  a  sufficient  time  for  the  report  of  that  investigation, 
and  I  have  some  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  it.  A  fraud,  an 
absolute  forgery  was  committed,  and  the  perpetration  of  it  was 
traced  to  the  three, — Lanphier,  Harris,  and  Douglas.  Whether 
it  can  be  narrowed  in  any  way  so  as  to  exonerate  any  one  of 
them,  is  what  Judge  Douglas's  report  would  probably  show. 

It  is  true  that  the  set  of  resolutions  read  by  Judge  Douglas 
were  published  in  the  Illinois  State  Register  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1854,  as  being  the  resolutions  of  an  anti-Nebraska  Con- 
vention which  had  sat  in  that  same  month  of  October,  at  Spring- 
field. But  it  is  also  true  that  the  publication  in  the  Register 
was  a  forgery  then,  and  the  question  is  still  behind,  which  of 
the  three,  if  not  all  of  them,  committed  that  forger}'  ?  The  idea 
that  it  was  done  by  mistake,  is  absurd.  The  article  in  the 
Illinois  State  Register  contains  part  of  the  real  proceedings  of 
that  Springfield  Convention,  showing  that  the  writer  of  the 
article  had  the  real  proceedings  before  him,  and  purposely 
threw  out  the  genuine  resolutions  passed  by  the  Convention,  and 
fraudulently  substituted  the  others.  Lanphier  then,  as  now, 
was  the  editor  of  the  Register,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
room  for  his  escape.     But  then  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 


Lanphier  had  less  interest  in  the  object  of  that  forg-ery  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  The  main  object  of  that  forgery  at 
that  time  was  to  beat  Yates  and  elect  Harris  to  Congress,  and 
that  object  was  known  to  be  exceedingly  dear  to  Judge  Douglas 
at  that  time.  Harris  and  Douglas  were  both  in  Springfield  when 
the  Convention  was  in  session,  and  although  they  both  left 
before  the  fraud  appeared  in  the  Register^  subsequent  events  show 
that  they  have  both  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  that  Convention. 

The  fraud  having  been  apparently  successful  upon  the  occa- 
sion, both  Harris  and  Douglas  have  more  than  once  since  then 
been  attempting  to  put  it  to  newuses.  As  the  fif  herman's  wife, 
whose  drowned  husband  was  brought  home  with  his  body  full 
of  eels,  said  when  she  was  asked,  "What  was  to  be  done  with 
him?"  "  7akc  the  eels  out  and  set  him  agv ///,'''  so  Harris  and 
Douglas  have  shown  a  disposition  to  take  the  eels  out  of  that 
stale  fraud  by  which  they  gained  Harris's  election,  and  set  the 
fraud  again  more  than  once.  On  the  9th  of  July,  1856,  Douglas 
attempted  a  repetition  of  it  upon  Trumbull  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  will  appear  from  the  Appendix 
of  the  Coiig-rcssio}iaI  Globe  of  that  date. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  Harris  attempted  it  again  upon  Nor- 
ton in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  will  appear  by  the  same 
document, — the  Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe  of  that 
date.  On  the  21st  of  August  last,  all  three — Lanphier,  Douglas, 
and  Harris — reattempted  it  upon  me  at  Ottawa.  It  has  been 
clung  to  and  played  out  again  and  again  as  an  exceedingly  high 
trump  by  this  blessed  trio.  And  now  that  it  has  been  discov- 
ered publicly  to  be  a  fraud,  we  find  that  Judge  Douglas  mani- 
fests no  surprise  at  it  at  all.  He  makes  no  complaint  of  Lan- 
phier, who  must  have  known  it  to  be  a  fraud  from  the  beginning. 
He,  Lanphier,  and  Harris  are  just  as  cozy  now,  and  just  as 
active  in  the  concoction  of  new  schemes  as  they  were  before  the 
general  discovery  of  this  fraud.  Now,  all  this  is  very  natural 
if  they  are  all  alike  guilty  in  that  fraud,  and  it  is  very  unnatural 
if  any  one  of  them  is  innocent.  Lanphier  perhaps  insists  that 
the  rule  of  honor  among  thieves  does  not  quite  require  him  to  take 


all  upon  himsel  f,  and  consequently  my  friend  Judge  Douglas  finds 
it  difficult  Xo  make  a  satisfactory'  report  upon  his  investigation. 
But  meanwhile  the  three  are  agreed  that  each  is  "'a  most  Jionor- 
ablc  man.'"' 

Judge  Douglas  requires  an  indorsement  of  his  truth  and 
honor  by  a  re-election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  makes 
and  reports  against  me  and  against  Judge  Trumbull,  day  after 
day,  charges  which  we  know  to  be  utterly  untrue,  without  for  a 
moment  seeming  to  think  that  this  one  unexplained  fraud,  which 
he  promised  to  investigate,  will  be  the  least  drawback  to  his 
claim  to  belief.  Harris  ditto.  He  asks  a  re-election  to  the  low- 
er House  of  Congress  without  seeming  to  remember  at  all  that 
he  is  involved  in  this  dishonorable  fraud.  The  Illinois  State 
Reg-ister,  edited  by  Lanphier,  then,  as  now,  the  central  organ  of 
both  Harris  and  Douglas,  continues  to  din  the  public  ear  with 
these  assertions,  without  seeming  to  suspect  that  the}^  are  at  all 
lacking  in  title  to  belief. 

After  all,  the  question  still  recurs  upon  us.  How  did  that 
fraud  originally  get  into  the  State  Register?  Lanphier,  then, 
as  now,  was  the  editor  of  that  paper.  Lanphier  knows.  Lan- 
phier cannot  be  ignorant  of  how  and  by  whom  it  was  originally 
concocted.  Can  he  be  induced  to  tell,  or,  if  he  has  told,  can 
Judge  Douglas  be  induced  to  tell  how  it  originally  was  concoct- 
ed ?  It  may  be  true  that  Lanphier  insists  that  the  two  men  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  originally  devised,  shall  at  least  bear  their 
share  of  it  !  How  that  is,  I  do  not  know,  and  while  it  remains 
unexplained,  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  if  I  insist  that  the  mere  fact 
of  Judge  Douglas  making  charges  against  Trumbull  and  myself 
is  not  quite  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  them  ! 

Lincoln's  third  interkogatoky. 

While  we  were  at  Freeport,  in  one  of  these  joint  discussions, 
I  answered  certain  interrogatories  which  Judge  Douglas  had 
propounded  to  me,  and  then  in  turn  propounded  some  to  him, 
which  he  in  a  sort  of  way  answered.  The  third  one  of  these  in- 
terrogatories I  have  with  me,  and  wish  now  to  make  some  com- 


ments  upon  it.  It  was  in  these  words  :  "If  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  shall  decide  that  States  cannot  exclude 
slavery  from  their  limits,  are  3'ou  in  favor  of  acquiescing-  in, 
adopting-  and  following  such  decision  as  a  rule  of  political  action?" 

To  this  interrog-atory  Judg-e  Douglas  made  no  answer  in  any 
just  sense  of  the  word.  He  contented  himself  with  sneering-  at 
the  thought  that  it  was  possible  for  the  Supreme  Court  ever  to 
make  such  a  decision.  He  sneered  at  me  for  propounding  the 
interrogatory.  I  had  not  propounded  it  without  some  reflection, 
and  I  wish  now  to  address  to  this  audience  some  remarks  upon  it. 

In  the  second  clause  of  the  sixth  article,  I  believe  it  is,  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we  tind  the  following  lan- 
guage: "This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  ;  and  all  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding." 

The  essence  of  the  Dred  Scott  case  is  compressed  into  the 
sentence  which  I  will  now  read  :  "Now,  as  we  have  already  said 
in  an  earlier  part  of  this  opinion,  upon  a  different  point,  the 
right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed 
in  the  Constitution."  I  repeat  it,  "The  right  of  property  in  a 
slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution." 

What  is  it  to  be  ''affirmetV  in  the  Constitution  ?  Made  firm 
in  the  Constitution, — so  made  that  it  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  Constitution  without  breaking  the  Constitution  ;  durable  as 
the  Constitution,  and  part  of  the  Constitution.  Now,  remember- 
ing the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  I  have  read  ;  affirm- 
ing that  that  instrument  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  that 
the  Judges  of  every  State  shall  be  bound  by  it,  any  law  or  con- 
stitution of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ;  that  the 
right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  affirmed  in  that  Constitution,  is 
made,  formed  into,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it  without 
breaking  it  ;  durable  as  the  instrument ;  part  of  the  instrument  ; 
— what  follows  as  a  short  and  even  syllogistic  argument  from  it  ? 


I  think  it  follows,  and  I  submit  to  the  consideration  of  men  ca- 
pable of  arguing,  whether  as  I  state  it,  in  syllogistic  form,  the 
argument  has  any  fault  in  it  ? 

Nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  can  destroy 
a  right  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly 
affirmed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
can  destroy  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave. 

I  believe  that  no  fault  can  be  pointed  out  in  that  argument ; 
assuming  the  truth  of  the  premises,  the  conclusion,  so  far  as  I 
have  capacity  at  all  to  understand  it,  follows  inevitably.  There 
is  a  fault  in  it  as  I  think,  but  the  fault  is  not  in  the  reasoning  : 
the  falsehood  in  fact  is  a  fault  in  the  premises. 

I  believe  that  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  not  distinct- 
ly and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution,  and  Judge  Douglas 
thinks  it  is.  I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  advo- 
cates of  that  decision  may  search  in  vain  for  the  place  in  the 
Constitution  where  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly 
and  expressly  affirmed.  I  say,  therefore,  that  I  think  one  of  the 
premises  is  not  true  in  fact.  But  it  is  true  with  Judge  Douglas. 
It  is  true  with  the  Supreme  Court  who  pronounced  it.  They  are 
estopped  from  denying  it,  and  being  estopped  from  denying  it 
the  conclusion  follows  that,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
being  the  supreme  law,  no  constitution  or  law  can  interfere  with 
it.  It  being  affirmed  in  the  decision  that  the  right  of  property 
in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution, 
the  conclusion  inevitably  follows  that  no  State  law  or  constitu- 
tion can  destroy  that  right. 

I  then  say  to  Judge  Douglas  and  to  all  others,  that  I  think 
it  will  take  a  better  answer  than  a  sneer  to  show  that  those 
who  have  said  that  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  dis- 
tinctly and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution,  are  not  pre- 
pared to  show  that  no  constitution  or  law  can  destrow  that  right. 
I  say  I  believe  it  will  take  a  far  better  argument  than  a  mere 


sneer  to  show  to  the  minds  of  intelligent  men  that  whoever  has 
so  said,  is  not  prepared,  whenever  public  sentiment  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  justify  it,  to  say  the  other.  This  is  but  an  opinion, 
and  the  opinion  of  one  very  humble  man  ;  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  as  it  is,  never  would  have  been 
made  in  its  present  form  if  the  party  that  made  it  had  not  been 
sustained  previously  by  the  elections.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
the  new  Dred  Scott  decision,  deciding  against  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  States  to  exclude  slavery  will  never  be  made,  if 
that  party  is  not  sustained  by  the  elections.  I  believe,  further, 
that  it  is  just  as  sure  to  be  made  as  to-morrow  is  to  come,  if  that 
party  shall  be  sustained. 

I  have  said,  upon  a  former  occasion,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that 
the  course  of  argument  that  Judge  Douglas  makes  use  of  upon 
this  subject  (I  charge  not  his  motives  in  this),  is  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  that  new  Dred  Scott  decision.  I  have  asked  him 
again  to  point  out  to  me  the  reasons  for  his  first  adherence  to 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  as  it  is.  I  have  turned  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  General  Jackson  differed  with  him  in  regard  to  the 
political  obligation  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision.  I  have  asked 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  Jefferson  differed  with  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  political  obligation  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Jefferson  said  that  "  Judges  are  as  honest  as  other  men,  and  not 
more  so."  And  he  said,  substantially,  that  "  whenever  a  free 
people  should  give  up  in  absolute  submission  to  any  department 
of  government,  retaining  for  themselves  no  appeal  from  it,  their 
liberties  were  gone."  I  have  asked  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Cincinnati  platform  upon  which  he  says  he  stands,  disre- 
gards a  time-honored  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  denying 
the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  National  Bank.  I  have 
asked  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  himself  was  one  of  the 
most  active  instruments  at  one  time  in  breaking  down  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  because  it  had  made  a  de- 
cision distasteful  to  him, — a  struggle  ending  in  the  remarkable 
circumstance  of  his  sitting  down  as  one  of  the  new  Judges  who 


were  to  overslaugh  that  decision  ;   getting  his  title  of  Judge  in 
that  very  way. 

So  far  in  this  controvers}^  I  can  get  no  answer  at  all  from 
Judge  Douglas  upon  these  subjects.  Not  one  can  I  get  from  him 
except  that  he  swells  himself  up  and  says,  "  All  of  us  who  stand 
by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  the  friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  all  you  fellows  that  dare  question  it  in  any  way,  are 
the  enemies  of  the  Constitution."  Now,  in  this  very  devoted 
adherence  to  this  decision,  in  opposition  to  all  the  great  political 
leaders  whom  he  has  recognized  as  leaders,  in  opposition  to  his 
former  self  and  history,  there  is  something  very  marked.  And 
the  manner  in  which  he  adheres  to  it, — not  as  being  right  upon 
the  merits,  as  he  conceives  (because  he  did  not  discuss  that  at 
all),  but  as  being  absolutely  obligatory  upon  every  one,  simply 
because  of  the  source  from  whence  it  comes, — as  that  which  no 
man  can  gainsay,  whatever  it  may  be;  this  is  another  marked 
feature  of  his  adherence  to  that  decision.  It  marks  it  in  this 
respect  that  it  commits  him  to  the  next  decision  whenever  it 
comes,  as  being  as  obligatory  as  this  one,  since  he  does  not  in- 
vestigate it,  and  won't  inquire  whether  this  opinion  is  right  or 
wrong.  So  he  takes  the  next  one  without  inquiring  whether  it 
is  right  or  wrong.  He  teaches  men  this  doctrine,  and  in  so 
doing  prepares  the  public  mind  to  take  the  next  decision  when  it 
comes  without  any  inquiry. 

In  this  I  think  I  argue  fairly  (without  questioning  motives 
at  all)  that  Judge  Douglas  is  most  ingeniously  and  powerfully 
preparing  the  public  mind  to  take  that  decision  when  it  comes; 
and  not  only  so,  but  he  is  doing  it  in  various  other  ways.  In 
these  general  maxims  about  liberty,  in  his  assertions  that  he 
"don't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  voted  down;"  that 
"whoever  wants  slavery  has  a  right  to  have  it;"  that  "upon 
principles  of  equality  it  should  be  allowed  to  go  everywhere;" 
that  "there  is  no  inconsistency  between  free  and  slave  institu- 
tions." In  this  he  is  also  preparing  (whether  purposely  or  not) 
the  way  for  making  the  institution  of  slavery  national!  I 
repeat  again,  for  I  wish  no  misunderstanding,   that   I  do   not 


charg-e  that  he  means  it  so;  but  I  call  upon  your  minds  to 
inquire,  if  you  were  g"oing  to  get  the  best  instrument  3'ou  could, 
and  then  set  it  to  work  in  the  most  ing-enious  way,  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  this  movement,  operating-  in  the  Free 
States,  where  there  is  now  an  abhorrence  of  the  institution  of 
slavery,  could  you  find  an  instrument  so  capable  of  doing  it  as 
Judge  Douglas,  or  one  employed  in  so  apt  a  way  to  do  it? 

I  have  said  once  before,  and  I  will  repeat  it  now  that, 
Mr.  Clay,  when  he  was  once  answering  an  objection  to  the 
Colonization  Society,  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  the  ultimate 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  said  that  "  those  who  would  repress 
all  tendencies  to  liberty  and  ultimate  emancipation  must  do  more 
than  put  down  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  Colonization 
Society, — they  must  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, and  muzzle  the  cannon  that  thunders  its  annual  joj'ous 
return;  they  must  blot  out  the  moral  lights  around  us;  they 
must  penetrate  the  human  soul,  and  eradicate  the  light  of  reason 
and  love  of  liberty!"  And  I  do  think — I  repeat,  though  I  said 
it  on  a  former  occasion — that  Judge  Douglas  and  whoever  like 
him  teaches  that  the  negro  has  no  share,  humble  though  it  may 
be,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  going  back  to  the  era  of 
our  liberty  and  independence,  and,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  muzzling 
the  cannon  that  thunders  its  annual  joyous  return;  that  he  is 
blowing  out  the  moral  lights  around  us,  when  he  contends  that 
whoever  wants  slaves  has  a  right  to  hold  them;  that  he  is 
penetrating,  so  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  the  human  soul,  and 
eradicating  the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty,  when  he  is 
in  every  possible  way  preparing  the  public  mind,  by  his  vast  influ- 
ence, for  making  the  institution  of  slavery  perpetual  and  national. 

There  is,  my  friends,  only  one  other  point  to  which  I  will 
call  your  attention  for  the  remaining  time  that  I  have  left  me, 
and  perhaps  I  shall  not  occupy  the  entire  time  that  I  have,  as 
that  one  point  may  not  take  me  clear  through  it. 

Douglas's  seventh  and  Lincoln's  fourth  interrogatory. 
Among  the  interrogatories  that  Judge  Douglas  propounded 


to  me  at  Freeport,  there  was  one  in  about  this  language:  "  Are 
you  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  any  further  territory  to  the 
United  States,  unless  slavery  shall  first  be  prohibited  therein?  " 
I  answered,  as  I  thought,  in  this  way,  that  I  am  not  generally 
opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  additional  territory,  and  that  I 
would  support  a  proposition  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  ter- 
ritory according  as  my  supporting  it  was  or  was  not  calculated 
to  aggravate  this  slavery  question  amongst  us.  I  then  proposed 
to  Judge  Douglas  another  interrogator}^  which  was  correlative 
to  that:  "  Are  you  in  favor  of  acquiring  additional  territory,  in 
disregard  of  how  it  may  affect  us  upon  the  slavery  question?  " 
Judge  Douglas  answered, — that  is,  in  his  own  way  he  answered 
it.  I  believe  that,  although  he  took  a  good  many  words  to  ans- 
wer it,  it  was  a  little  more  fully  answered  than  any  other.  The 
substance  of  his  answer  was,  that  this  country  would  con- 
tinue to  expand;  that  it  would  need  additional  territory;  that  it 
was  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  could  continue  upon  our  pres- 
ent territory,  enlarging  in  population  as  we  are,  as  it  would  be 
to  hoop  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age,  and  expect  him  to  grow  to 
man's  size  without  bursting  the  hoops.  I  believe  it  was  some- 
thing like  that.  Consequently  he  was  in  favor  of  the  acquisition 
of  further  territory  as  fast  as  we  might  need  it,  in  disregard  of 
how  it  might  affect  the  slavery  question. 

I  do  not  say  this  as  giving  his  exact  language,  but  he  said 
so  substantially;  and  he  would  leave  the  question  of  slavery 
where  the  territory  was  acquired,  to  ba  settled  by  the  people  of 
the  acquired  territory.  [Voice:  "That's  the  doctrine."]  May 
be  it  is;  let  us  consider  that  for  a  while.  This  will  probably,  in 
the  run  of  things,  become  one  of  the  concrete  manifestations  of 
this  slavery  question.  If  Judge  Douglas's  policy  upon  this  ques- 
tion succeeds,  and  gets  fairly  settled  down,  until  all  opposition 
is  crushed  out,  the  next  thing  will  be  a  grab  for  the  territory  of 
poor  Mexico,  an  invasion  of  the  rich  lands  of  South  America, 
then  the  adjoining  islands  will  follow,  each  one  of  which  prom- 
ises additional  slave-fields.  And  this  question  is  to  be  left  to 
the  people  of  those  countries  for  settlement.     When  we  shall 


get  Mexico,  I  don't  know  whether  the  Judge  will  be  in  favor  of 
the  Mexican  people  that  we  get  with  it  settling  that  question 
for  themselves  and  all  others;  because  we  know  the  Judge  has  a 
great  horror  for  mongrels,  and  I  understand  that  the  people  of 
Mexico  are  most  decidedly  a  race  of  mongrels.  I  understand 
that  there  is  not  more  than  one  person  there  out  of  eight  who 
is  pure  white,  and  I  suppose  from  the  Judge's  previous  declara- 
tion that  when  we  get  Mexico  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it, 
he  will  be  in  favor  of  these  mongrels  settling  the  question, 
which  would  bring  him  somewhat  into  collision  with  his  horror 
of  an  inferior  race. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  though,  that  this  power  of  acquiring 
additional  territory  is  a  power  confided  to  the  President  and 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  power  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  representatives  of  the  people  any  further  than  the}', 
the  President  and  the  Senate,  can  be  considered  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  Let  me  illustrate  that  by  a  case  we  have  in 
our  history.  When  we  acquired  the  territory  from  Mexico  in 
the  Mexican  war,  the  House  of  Representatives,  composed  of  the 
immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  all  the  time  insisted 
that  the  territory  thus  to  be  acquired  should  be  brought  in  upon 
condition  that  slavery  should  be  forever  prohibited  therein,  upon 
the  terms  and  in  the  language  that  slavery  had  been  prohibited 
from  coming  into  this  country.  That  was  insisted  upon  con- 
stantly and  never  failed  to  call  forth  an  assurance  that  any  ter- 
ritory thus  acquired  should  have  that  prohibition  in  it,  so  far  as 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  concerned.  But  at  last  the 
President  and  Senate  acquired  the  territory,  without  asking  the 
House  of  Representatives  anything  about  it,  and  took  it  without 
that  prohibition.  They  have  the  power  of  acquiring  territory 
without  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people  being  called 
upon  to  say  anything  about  it,  and  thus  furnishing  a  very  apt 
and  powerful  means  of  bring  new  territory  into  the  Union,  and 
when  it  is  once  brought  into  the  country,  involving  us  anew  in 
this  slavery  agitation. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  I  think,  a  very  important  question  for  the 


consideration  of  the  American  people,  whether  the  policy  of 
bringing  in  additional  territory,  without  considering  at  all  how 
it  will  operate  upon  the  safety  of  the  Union  in  reference  to  thi«^ 
one  great  disturbing  element  in  our  national  politics,  shall  bt 
adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  country.  You  will  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  to  be  acquired,  according  to  the  Judge's  view,  as  fast 
as  it  is  needed,  and  the  indefinite  part  of  this  proposition  is  that 
we  have  only  Judge  Douglas  and  his  class  of  men  to  decide  how 
fast  it  is  needed.  We  have  no  clear  and  certain  way  of  deter- 
mining or  demonstrating  how  fast  territory  is  needed  by  the 
necessities  of  the  country.  Whoever  wants  to  go  out  filibuster- 
ing, then,  thinks  that  more  territory  is  needed.  Whoever  wants 
wider  slave-fields,  feels  sure  that  some  additional  territory  is 
needed  as  slave-territory.  Then  it  is  as  easy  to  show  the  neces- 
sitj'  of  additional  slave-territory  as  it  is  to  assert  anything  that 
is  incapable  of  absolute  demonstration.  Whatever  motive  a  man 
or  a  set  of  iien  may  have  for  making  annexation  of  property  or 
territory,  it  is  very  easy  to  assert,  but  much  less  easy  to  dis- 
prove, that  it  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  country. 

And  now  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  a 
very  grave  question  for  the  people  of  this  Union  to  consider, 
whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  slavery  question  has  been 
the  only  one  that  has  ever  endangered  our  Republican  institu- 
tions, the  only  one  that  has  ever  threatened  or  menaced  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  that  has  ever  disturbed  us  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  us  fear  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  liberty, — in  view  of 
these  facts,  I  think  it  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  impor- 
tant question  for  this  people  to  consider  whether  we  shall  en- 
gage in  the  policy  of  acquiring  additional  territory,  discarding 
altogether  from  our  consideration,  while  obtaining  new  terri- 
tory, the  question  how  it  may  affect  us  in  regard  to  this,  the 
only  endangering  element  to  our  liberties  and  national  greatness. 

The  Judge's  view  has  been  expressed.  I,  in  my  answer  to 
his  question,  have  expressed  mine.  I  think  it  will  become  an 
important  and  practical  question.  Our  views  are  before  the 
public.    I  am  willing  and  anxious  that  they  should  consider  them 


fully  ;  that  they  should  turn  it  about  and  consider  the  import- 
ance of  the  question,  and  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  wheth- 
er it  is  or  not  wise  in  the  people  of  this  Union,  in  the  acquisition 
of  new  territory,  to  consider  whether  it  will  add  to  the  disturb- 
ance that  is  existing  among-st  us, — whether  it  will  add  to  the  one 
only  danger  that  has  ever  threatened  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union 
or  our  own  liberties.  I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that 
they  shall  decide  and  rightly  decide,  that  question  before  enter- 
ing upon  that  policy. 

And  now,  my  friends,  having  said  the  little  I  wish  to  say 
upon  this  head,  whether  I  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  rem- 
nant of  my  time  or  not,  I  believe  I  could  not  enter  upon  any  new 
topic  so  as  to  treat  it  fully,  without  transcending  my  time,  which 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  doing.  I  give  way  to  Judge 
Douglas. 

MR.  DOUGLAS'S   REJOINDER. 

Gentlemen:  The  highest  compliment  you  can  pay  me 
during  the  brief  half-hour  that  I  have  to  conclude  is  by  observ- 
ing a  strict  silence.  I  desire  to  be  heard  rather  than  to  be  ap- 
plauded. 

The  first  criticism  that  Mr.  Lincoln  makes  on  my  speech 
was  that  it  was  in  substance  what  I  have  said  everywhere  else 
in  the  United  States  where  I  have  addressed  the  people.  I  wish 
I  could  only  say  the  same  of  his  speech.  Why,  the  reason  I 
complain  of  him  is  because  he  makes  one  speech  north,  and  an- 
other south.  Because  he  has  one  set  of  sentiments  for  the  Abo- 
lition counties,  and  another  set  for  the  counties  opposed  to 
Abolitionism.  My  point  of  complaint  against  him  is  that  I  can- 
not induce  him  to  hold  up  the  same  standard,  to  carry  the  same 
flag,  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  He  does  not  pretend,  and  no 
other  man  will,  that  I  have  one  set  of  principles  for  Galesburg, 
and  another  for  Charleston.  He  does  not  pretend  that  I  hold  to 
one  doctrine  in  Chicago,  and  an  opposite  one  in  Jonesboro.  I 
have  proved  that  he  has  a  different  set  of  principles  for  each  of 


these  localities.  All  I  asked  of  him  was  that  he  should  deliver 
the  speech  that  he  has  made  here  to-day  in  Coles  County  instead 
of  in  old  Knox.  It  would  have  settled  the  question  between  us 
in  that  doubtful  county.  Here  I  understand  him  to  reaffirm  the 
doctrine  of  negro  equality,  and  to  assert  that  by  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  the  negro  is  declared  equal  to  the  white  man. 
He  tells  you  to-day  that  the  negro  was  included  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  when  it  asserted  that  all  men  were  created 
equal. 

[Voices:     "  We  believe  it."]     Very  well. 

Mr.  Lincoln  asserts  to-day,  as  he  did  at  Chicago,  that  the 
negro  was  included  in  that  clause  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence which  says  that  all  men  were  created  equal,  and  en- 
dowed by  the  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among 
which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  If  the 
negro  was  made  his  equal  and  mine,  if  that  equality  was  estab- 
lished by  divine  law,  and  was  the  negro's  inalienable  right,  how 
came  he  to  say  at  Charleston  to  the  Kentuckians  residing  in  that 
section  of  our  State  that  the  negro  was  physically  inferior  to  the 
white  man,  belonged  to  an  inferior  race,  and  he  was  for  keeping 
him  always  in  that  inferior  condition?  I  wish  you  to  bear  these 
things  in  mind.  At  Charleston  he  said  that  the  negro  belonged 
to  an  inferior  race,  and  that  he  was  for  keeping  him  in  that  in- 
ferior condition.  There  he  gave  the  people  to  understand  that 
there  was  no  moral  question  involved,  because,  the  inferiority, 
being  established,  it  was  only  a  question  of  degree,  and  not  a 
question  of  right;  here,  to-day,  instead  of  making  it  a  question 
of  degree,  he  makes  it  a  moral  question,  says  that  it  is  a  great 
crime  to  hold  the  negro  in  that  inferior  condition.  [Voices: 
"  He's  right."]  Is  he  right  now,  or  was  he  right  in  Charleston? 
[Voice,  "Both."]  He  is  right  then,  sir,  in  your  estimation, 
not  because  he  is  consistent,  but  because  he  can  trim  his  princi- 
ples any  way,  in  any  section,  so  as  to  secure  votes.  All  I  desire 
of  him  is  that  he  will  declare  the  same  principles  in  the  south 
that  he  does  in  the  north. 

But  did  you  notice  how  he  answered  my  position  that  a  man 


should  hold  the  same  doctrines  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  Republic?  He  said,  "Would  Judge  Douglas  go 
to  Russia  and  proclaim  the  same  principles  he  does  here?"  I 
would  remind  him  that  Russia  is  not  under  the  American  Con- 
stitution. If  Russia  was  a  part  of  the  American  Republic,  un- 
der our  Federal  Constitution,  and  I  was  sworn  to  support  the 
Constitution,  I  would  maintain  the  same  doctrine  in  Russia  that 
I  do  in  Illinois.  The  slaveholding  States  are  governed  by  the 
same  Federal  Constitution  as  ourselves,  and  hence  a  man's  prin- 
ciples, in  order  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution,  must  be 
the  same  in  the  South  as  they  are  in  the  North,  the  same  in  the 
Free  States  as  they  are  in  the  Slave  States.  Whenever  a  man 
advocates  one  set  of  principles  in  one  section,  and  another  set  in 
another  section,  his  opinions  are  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  which  he  has  sworn  to  support.  When  Mr.  Lin- 
coln went  to  Congress  in  1847,  and,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
Holy  Evangelists,  made  a  solemn  vow,  in  the  presence  of  high 
Heaven,  that  he  would  be  faithful  to  the  Constitution,  what  did 
he  mean, — the  Constitution  as  he  expounds  it  in  Galesburg,  or 
the  Constitution  as  he  expounds  it  in  Charleston  ? 

ANSWER    ON    THE    SPRINGFIELD    RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  circum- 
stance that  at  Ottawa  I  read  a  series  of  resolutions  as  having 
been  adopted  at  Springfield,  in  this  State,  on  the  4th  or  5th  of 
October,  1854,  which  happened  not  to  have  been  adopted  there. 
He  has  used  hard  names;  has  dared  to  talk  about  fraud,  about 
forgery,  and  has  insinuated  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  between 
Mr.  Lanphier,  Mr.  Harris,  and  myself  to  perpetrate  a  forgery. 
Now,  bear  in  mind  that  he  does  not  deny  that  these  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  a  majority  of  all  the  Republican  counties  of  this 
State  in  that  year;  he  does  not  deny  that  they  were  declared  to 
be  the  platform  of  this  Republican  party  in  the  first  Congres- 
sional District,  in  the  second,  in  the  third,  and  in  many  counties 
of  the  fourth,  and  that  they  thus  became  the  platform  of  his 
party  in  a  majority  of  the  counties  upon  which  he  now  relies  for 


support;  he  does  not  deny  the  truthfulness  of  the  resolutions, 
but  takes  exception  to  the  sf>ot  on  which  they  were  adopted.  He 
takes  to  himself  great  merit  because  he  thinks  they  were  not 
adopted  on  the  right  spot  for  me  to  use  them  against  him,  just 
as  he  was  very  severe  in  Congress  upon  the  Government  of  his 
country  when  he  thought  that  he  had  discovered  that  the  Mexi- 
can war  was  not  begun  in  the  right  sJ'>o/,  and  was  therefore  un- 
just. He  tries  very  hard  to  make  out  that  there  is  something 
very  extraordinary  in  the  place  where  the  thing  was  done,  and 
not  in  the  thing  itself. 

I  never  believed  before  that  Abraham  Lincoln  would  be 
guilty  of  what  he  has  done  this  day  in  regard  to  those  resolu- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  the  moment  it  was  intimated  to  me 
that  they  had  been  adopted  at  Aurora  and  Rockford  instead  of 
Springfield,  I  did  not  wait  for  him  to  call  my  attention  to  the 
fact,  but  led  off,  and  explained  in  my  first  meeting  after  the  Ot- 
tawa debate  what  the  mistake  was,  and  how  it  had  been  made. 
I  supposed  that  for  an  honest  man,  conscious  r  f  his  own  recti- 
tude, that  explanation  would  be  sufficient.  I  did  not  wait  for 
him,  after  the  mistake  was  made,  to  call  my  attention  to  it,  but 
frankly  explained  it  at  once  as  an  honest  man  would.  I  also 
gave  the  authority  on  which  I  had  stated  that  these  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  Springfield  Republican  Convention;  that  I 
had  seen  them  quoted  by  Miijor  Harris  in  a  debate  in  Congress, 
as  having  been  adopted  by  the  first  Republican  State  Convention 
in  Illinois,  and  that  I  had  written  to  him  and  asked  him  for  the 
authority  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  their  adoption;  that,  Ma-jor 
Harris  being  extremel}^  ill,  Charles  H.  Lanphier  had  written  to 
me,  for  him,  that  they  were  adopted  at  Springfield  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1854,  and  had  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Springfield  paper 
containing  them.  I  read  them  from  the  newspaper  just  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  reads  the  proceedings  of  meetings  held  years  ago  from 
the  newspapers.  After  giving  that  explanation,  I  did  not  think 
there  was  an  honest  man  in  the  State  of  Illinois  who  doubted 
that  I  had  been  led  into  the  error,  if  it  was  such,  innocently,  in 
the  way  I  detailed;  and  I  will  now  say  that  I  do  not  now  believe 


that  there  is  an  honest  man  on  the  face  of  the  globe  who  will 
not  regard  with  abhorrence  and  disgust  Mr.  Lincoln's  insinua- 
tions of  my  complicity  in  that  forgery,  if  it  was  a  forgery.  Does 
Mr.  Lincoln  wish  to  push  these  things  to  the  point  of  personal 
difficulties  here?  I  commenced  this  contest  by  treating  him 
courteously  and  kindly;  I  always  spoke  of  him  in  words  of  re- 
spect; and  in  return  he  has  sought,  and  is  now  seeking  to  divert 
public  attention  from  the  enormity  of  his  revolutionary  princi- 
ples by  impeaching  men's  sincerity  and  integrit}-,  and  inviting 
personal  quarrels. 

I  desired  to  conduct  this  contest  with  him  like  a  gentleman; 
but  I  spurn  the  insinuation  of  complicity  and  fraud  made  upon 
the  simple  circumstance  of  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  having  made 
a  mistake  as  to  the  place  where  a  thing  was  done,  but  not  as  to 
the  thing  itself.  These  resolutions  were  the  platform  of  this 
Republican  party  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  of  that  year.  They  were 
adopted  in  a  majority  of  the  Republican  counties  in  the  State; 
and  when  I  asked  him  at  Ottawa  whether  they  formed  the  plat- 
form upon  which  he  stood,  he  did  not  answer,  and  I  could  not 
get  an  answer  out  of  him.  He  then  thought,  as  I  thought,  that 
those  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  Springfield  Convention, 
but  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  was  not  there  when  they 
were  adopted,  but  had  gone  to  Tazewell  court  in  order  to  avoid 
being  present  at  the  Convention.  He  saw  them  published  as 
having  been  adopted  at  Springfield,  and  so  did  I,  and  he  knew 
that  if  there  was  a  mistake  in  regard  to  them,  that  I  had  noth- 
ing under  heaven  to  do  with  it.  Besides,  you  find  that  in  all 
these  northern  counties  where  the  Republican  candidates  are 
running  pledged  to  him,  that  the  Conventions  which  nominated 
them  adopted  that  identical  platform. 

One  cardinal  point  in  that  platform  which  he  shrinks  from 
is  this:  that  there  shall  be  no  more  Slave  States  admitted  into 
the  Union,  even  if  the  people  want  them.  Lovejoy  stands 
pledged  against  the  admission  of  any  more  Slave  States. 
[Voices:  "Right,  so  do  we."]  So  do  you,  you  say.  Farnsworth 
stands  pledged  against  the  admission  of  any  more  Slave  States. 


Washburne  stands  pledged  the  same  way.  The  candidate  for 
the  Legislature  who  is  running  on  Lincoln's  ticket  in  Henderson 
and  Warren,  stands  committed  by  his  vote  in  the  Legislature  to 
the  same  thing;  and  I  am  informed,  but  do  not  know  of  the  fact, 
that  your  candidate  here  is  also  pledged.  [Voices:  "Hurrah 
for  hin!  good  !  "] 

Now,  you  Republicans  all  hurrah  for  him,  and  for  the  doc- 
trine of  "no  more  Slave  States,"  and  yet  Lincoln  tell**  you  that 
his  conscience  will  not  permit  him  to  sanction  that  doctrine,  and 
complains  because  the  resolutions  I  read  at  Ottawa  made  him, 
as  a  member  of  the  party,  responsible  for  sanctioning  the  doc- 
trine of  no  more  Slave  States.  You  are  one  way,  you  confess, 
and  he  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  the  other;  and  yet  you  are  both 
governed  by  principle  in  supporting  one  another.  If  it  be  true, 
as  I  have  shown  it  is,  that  the  whole  Republican  party  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  stands  committed  to  the  doctrine  of 
no  more  Slave  States,  and  that  this  same  doctrine  is  repudiated 
by  the  Republicans  in  the  other  part  of  the  State,  I  wonder 
whether  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  do  not  present  the  case  which 
he  cited  from  the  Scriptures,  of  a  house  divided  against  itself 
which  cannot  stand! 

I  desire  to  know  what  are  Mr.  Lincoln's  principles  and  the 
principles  of  his  party?  I  hold,  and  the  party  with  which  I  am 
identified  holds,  that  the  people  of  each  State,  old  and  new,  have 
the  right  to  decide  the  slavery  question  for  themselves;  and 
when  I  used  the  remark  that  I  did  not  care  whether  slaver}^  was 
voted  up  or  down,  I  used  it  in  the  connection  that  I  was  for  al- 
lowing Kansas  to  do  just  as  she  pleastd  on  the  slavery  question. 
I  said  that  I  did  not  care  whether  they  voted  slavery  up  or  down, 
because  they  had  the  right  to  do  as  they  pleased  on  the  question, 
and  therefore  my  action  would  not  be  controlled  by  any  such 
consideration.  Why  cannot  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  party 
with  which  he  acts,  speak  out  their  principles  so  that  they  may 
be  understood?  Why  do  they  claim  to  be  one  thing  in  one  part 
of  the  State,  and  another  in  the  other  part?  Whenever  I  allude 
to  the   Abolition  doctrines,  which  he  considers  a  slander  to  be 


charg-ed  with  being-  in  favor  of,  you  all  endorse  them,  and  hurrah   for 
thetn,  not  knowing  that  your  candidate  is  ashamed  to  acknowledge  them. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  upon  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  has 
troubled  the  brain  of  Mr.  Lincoln  so  much.  He  insists  that  that  decision 
would  carry  slavery  into  the  Free  States,  notwithstanding  that  the  de- 
cision says  directly  the  opposite,  and  goes  into  a  long  argument  to  make 
you  believe  that  I  am  in  favor  of,  and  would  sanction,  the  doctrine  that 
would  allow  slaves  to  be  brought  here  and  held  as  slaves  contrary  to  our 
Constitution  and  laws.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  better  when  he  asserted  this; 
he  knew  that  one  newspaper,  and,  so  far  as  is  within  my  knowledge,  but 
one,  ever  asserted  that  doctrine,  and  that  I  was  the  first  man  in  either 
House  of  Congress  that  read  that  article  in  debate,  and  denounced  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  Revolutionary.  When  the  Washington  Union, 
on  the  I7th  of  last  November,  published  an  article  to  that  eftect,  I  branded 
it  at  once,  and  denounced  it;  and  hence  the  Union  has  been  pursuing  me 
ever  since.  Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  replied  to  me,  and  said  that  there 
was  not  a  man  in  any  of  the  Slave  States  south  of  the  Potomac  River  that 
held  any  such  doctrine. 

Mr.  Lincoln  knows  that  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
who  hole's  that  doctrine;  he  knows  that  everyone  of  them,  as  shown  by 
their  opinions,  holds  the  reverse.  Why  this  attempt,  then,  to  bring  the 
Supreme  Court  into  disrepute  among  the  people?  It  looks  as  if  there  was 
an  effort  being  made  to  destroy  public  confidence  in  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  on  earth.  Suppose  he  succeeds  in  destroying  public  confidence 
in  the  court,  so  that  the  people  will  not  respect  its  decisions  but  will  feel 
at  liberty  to  disreg-ard  them  and  resist  the  laws  of  the  land,  what  will  he 
have  gained?  He  will  have  changed  the  Government  from  one  of  laws 
into  that  of  a  mob,  in  which  the  strong  arm  of  violence  will  be  substituted 
for  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice.  He  complains  because  I  did  not 
go  into  an  argument  reviewing  Chief  Justice  Taney's  opinion,  and  the 
other  opinions  of  the  different  judg-es,  to  determine  whether  their  reason- 
ing is  right  or  wrong  on  the  questions  of  law.     What  use  would  that   be? 

He  wants  to  take  an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  this  meeting, 
to  determine  whether  the  questions  of  law  were  decided  properly.  He  is 
going  to  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  ever^' 
town  meeting,  in  the  hope  that  he  can  excite  a  prejudice  against  that 
court,  and  on  the  wave  of  that  prejudice  ride  into  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  when  he  could  not  get  there  on  his  own  principles  or  his  own 
merits.  Suppose  he  should  succeed  in  getting  into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  what  then  will  he  have  to  do  with  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case?  Can  he  reverse  that  decision  when 
he  g-ets  there?  Can  he  act  upon  it?  Has  the  Senate  any  right  to  reverse 
it  or  revise  it?     He  will  not  pretend  that  it  has.     Then  why  drag  the  mat- 


ter into  this  contest,   unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  false  issue,  bj- 
which  he  can  direct  public  attention  from  the  real  issue. 

He  has  cited  General  Jackson  in  justification  of  the  war  he  is  making 
on  the  decision  of  the  court.  Mr.  Lincoln  misunderstands  the  history  of 
the  country  if  he  believes  there  is  any  parallel  in  the  two  cases  It  is  true 
that  the  Supreme  Court  once  decided  that  if  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  a  necessary  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government,  it  was  constitutional,  and 
if  not,  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  also,  that  whether  or  not  it  was 
necessary  for  that  purpose  was  a  political  question  for  Congress,  and  not 
a  judicial  one  for  the  courts  to  determine.  Hence  the  court  would  not  de- 
termine the  bank  unconstitutional.  Jackson  respected  the  decision.  obe3'ed 
the  law,  executed  it,  and  carried  it  into  effect  during  its  existence:  but 
after  the  charter  of  the  bank  expired,  and  a  proposition  was  made  to  cre- 
ate a  new  bank.  General  Jackson  said.  '"  It  is  unnecessary  and  improper 
and  therefore  I  am  against  it  on  constitutional  grounds  as  well  as  those  of 
expediency."  Is  Congress  bound  to  pass  every  Act  that  is  constitutional? 
Why,  there  are  a  thousand  thing's  that  are  constitutional,  but  yet  are  in- 
expedient and  unnecessary,  and  you  surely  would  not  vote  for  them  merely 
because  you  had  the  right  to?  And  because  General  Jackson  would  not 
do  a  thing  which  he  had  a  right  to  do,  but  did  not  deem  expedient  or  proper. 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  going  to  justify  himself  in  doing  that  which  he  has  no  right 
to  do. 

I  ask  him  whether  he  is  not  bound  to  respect  and  obey  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as  I?  The  Constitution  has  created  that  court 
to  decide  all  constitutional  questions  in  the  last  resort:  and  when  such  de- 
cisions have  been  made,  they  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  you,  and  he, 
and  myself,  and  every  other  g^ood  citizen,  are  bound  by  them.  Yet  he 
argues  that  I  am  bound  by  their  decisions,  and  he  is  not.  He  sa^-s  that 
their  decisions  are  binding  on  Democrats,  but  not  on  Republicans.  Are 
not  Republicans  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  land  as  well  as  Democrats? 
And  when  the  court  has  fixed  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  on  the 
validity  of  a  given  law,  is  not  their  decision  binding  upon  Republicans  as 
well  as  upon  Democrats?  Is  it  possible  that  you  Republicans  have  the 
right  to  raise  your  mobs  and  oppose  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  and  yet  hold  us  Democrats  bound  to  obey  them? 

My  time  is  within  half  a  minute  of  expiring,  and  all  1  have  to  sa^'  is, 
that  I  stand  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  I  stand  by  the  Constitution  as  our 
fathers  made  it,  by  the  laws  as  they  are  enacted,  and  by  the  decisions  of 
the  courts,  upon  all  ]5oints  within  their  jurisdiction  as  they  are  pronounced 
by  the  highest  tribunal  on  earth:  and  any  man  who  resists  these  must  re- 
sort to  mob  law  and  violence  to  overturn  the  government  of  laws. 


rHE  SOLDIER'S  MONUMENT. 


Probably  no  one  thing-  induced  the  men  and  boys  of  1861-65 
to  so  promptly  answer  in  person  the  call  of  the  immortal  Lincoln 
for  the  thousands  to  defend  the  nation's  honor,  than  the  fact  that 
the  women  of  the  land  were  loyal  and  prayed  that  the  Union 
mig-ht  be  preserved.  During  the  awful  struggle  they  never 
wavered  in  their  devotion  to  their  countr}-  and  its  defende''. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  same  spirit  of  loyalty  has  guided  them  in 
their  constant  ministrations  to  the  old  soldiers,  the 
widows  and  the  orphans.  The  surviving  soldiers 
say  with  one  voice,   "  God  bless  our  loyal  women.  " 

While  so  thoughtful  in  the  care  of  the  living, 
ever  present  with  them  are  the  most  sacred  memo- 
ries of  the  soldier  dead.  In  January,  1896,  the 
ladies  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  Auxilliary  to 
Post  45,  G.  A.  R.  resolved  that  there  should  be 
erected  a  suitable  monument  to  the  soldier  dead  of 
this  city.  In  cooperation  with  Post  45,  the  ladies 
secured  the  efficient  services  of  Col.  Lewis  Ginger, 
of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  who  planned  and 
carried  through  a  most  successful  G.  A.  R.  Fair.  The  net  pro- 
ceeds of  this  Fair  paid  in  full  the  cost  of  the  monument. 

After  the  Fair  a  committee  was  appointed  to  decide  upon  the 
plans  and  superintend  the  construction  of  the  memorial.  George 
Craig,  of  this  city,  was  the  successful  bidder,  his  design  also 
being  accepted.  The  monument  and  statue  are  of  the  finest 
quality  of  Barre  granite  and  the  total  height  is  twenty  feet  and 


ten  inches,  the  statue  alone  being  seven  feet  in  height.  It  is 
located  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Hope  Cemetery,  on  g-round 
generously  donated  by  the  trustees  of  the  cemetery.  The  grad- 
ing and  beautifying  of  the  grounds  is  left  to  the  care  of  Hon.  A. 
N.  Carpenter,  landscape  architect. 

The  committee  on  the  unveiling- ceremonies.  Rev.  John  Hood, 
Chairman,  arranged  that  the  statue  should  be  dedi- 
cated Wednesday  morning,  October  the  7th,  1896. 
Lieut.  W.  A.  Phillips,  U.  S.  A.,  is  to  be  grand  mar- 
shal and  will  have  full  control  of  the  g-rand  parade. 
All  the  surrounding  Posts  will  participate  in  the 
ceremonies,  and  the  unveiling  address  will  be  made 
by  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln.  Other  disting-uished 
visitors  are  Hon.  W.  G.  Cochran,  Department  Com- 
mander, G.  A.R.  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  McCauley, 
President  W.  R.  C.  of  Illinois,  and  the  Rev.  Richard 
Haney. 

COMMITTEE   ON    nOMUMCMT. 


K,    I.    LAW,    M.    D, 


WOMAN  S  REI.IEF  CORPS. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Blazer,  President.  Mrs.  S.  K.  McCoixoch. 

Mrs.  Martha  Remiek.  Mrs.  Louisa  Remier. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Compton. 

p.  c.  post  45. 

R.  I.  Law,  M.  D.    L.  S.  Lambert,  M.  D.    D.  W.  Bunker. 
Lake.  W.  Sanborn.     Rev.  John  Hood. 


DEDICATION   PROGRAM. 


Vocal  Music,  Quartette, 


Mrs.  Sallie  Barndt. 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Bunker. 
Mr.  Ray  Brown. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Selleck. 


Prayer,  .  .  _  Rev.  Richakd  Haney. 

Vocal  Music,         .  _  .  .       Quartette. 

Address  and  Unveiling  of  Statue,   Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln. 


Oration, 

Address,  - 

Music — "America," 
Benediction, 


Hon.  W.  G.  Cochran. 
Department  Commander,  G.  A.  R.,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  McCauley. 
Department  President,  W.  R.  C,  Illinois. 

Led  by  Quartette. 

-  Rev.  John  Hood,  D.  D. 


WM.  a.  PHILLIPS, 

1st  Lieut.,  U.  S.  A., 

Marshal  of  Day. 


L.  S.  LAMBERT, 

Presiding. 


SOLDIER'S    MONUMENT. 


X^/WBAPD  UNIVERSITY. 


Among  the  factors  which 
have  contributed  to  the  pride 
and  power  of  Galesburg,  not 
the  least  certainly  is  Lombard 
University.  This  school, 
which  sprang  from  an  impulse 
for  freedom  in  learning,  opened 
its  doors  for  the  education  of 
youth  of  both  sexes,  on  equal 
terms,  in  1852,  being  the  first 
American  college  to  accord  that 
recognition  to  women.  The 
founders  of  Lombard  did  not 
at  first,  perhaps,  contemplate 
the  creation  of  a  new  college, 
and  contented  themselves  with 
the  academic  pretentions  indi- 
cated in  the  name  of  Illinois  Liberal  Institute.  But  four  years 
later,  encouraged  by  the  large  attendance,  and  aroused  in  their 
ambitions  by  the  sight  of  large  needs  and  large  possibilities,  a 
new  charter  was  procured  and  the  present  title  of  the  school 
was  assumed. 

In  all  these  years  Lombard  University  has  stood  for  thor- 
ough scholarship,  progressive  methods,  and  a  high  type  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Its  curriculum  is  varied  and  strong,  and 
the  quality  of  work  aimed  at  in  its  class  rooms  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  best  schools  in  the  country. 


PRESIDENT   CHARLES   ELLWOOD   NASH. 


Late  changes  in  the  administration,  accessions  to  the  teach- 
ing force,  and  additions  to  the  equipment  have  much  enhanced 
the  working  efficiency  of  the  institution.  Other  improvements 
are  in  store,  and  the  outlook  for  a  vigorous  growth  is  more  than 
favorable.  It  is  a  happy  omen  that  friendly  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  plans  of  the  incumbent  administration  are  being 
multiplied  on  every  hand,  and  when  the  shadow  which  now 
glooms  the  land  is  lifted  a  little,  it  is  fair  to  predict  that  these 
friendly  professions  will  be  put  to  triumphant  proof. 

The  Lombard  campus  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  to  be  vis- 
ited in  this  vicinity  ;  and  within  the  past  few  months  it  has  been 
much  improved  by  the  erection  of  the  new  Ladies'  Hall.  The 
new  residence  of  President 
Nash,  just  about  being  com- 
pleted, will  add  not  a  little  to 
appearance  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Indeed  no  part  of  Gales- 
burg  has  shown  more  improve- 
ment within  the  past  five  years 
than  the  vicinity  of  Lombard 
University,  and  to-day  there  is 
no  more  eligible  site  for  a  resi- 
dence in  our  city  at  moderate 
expense  than  that  district  in 
the  Southeast  where  Mr.  Lom- 
bard's twenty  acre  gift  secured 
the  permanent  establishment 
of  the  University. 

Lombard's  connection  with 
the  interesting  historical  event 


DB.   OTIS  A.   SKINNER. 


the  satin  symbol  was  presented  to  the  democratic  nominee  in  joint  address 
by  Miss  Hattie  L.  Wheeler,  afterward  Mrs.  J.  B.  Shaw,  and  Miss  Ruth  W. 
Miller,  afterward  Mrs.  F.  F.  Brower.  The  whereabouts  of  this  banner 
are  not  now  known. 

In  like  manner,  the  eleg-ant  silk  banner  was  presented  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
by  his  admirers,  the  speech  of  presentation  being  made  by  Miss  Mary  J. 
Pike,  who  is  now  Mrs.  John  F.  Scott,  of  Pittsfield,  Pike  county,  111.  This 
banner  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Kansas  Historical  Society,  and  is 
kept  in  their  collection  in  the  Capitol  at  Topeka.  It  is  not  known  how 
the  keeping  of  the  sacred  relic  was  confided  to  that  society  ;  but  it  will 
be  of  more  interest  to  know  that  a  promise  to  send  the  banner  to  Gales- 
burg  in  the  temporary  care  of  Lombard,  for  use  during  the  celebration  of 
the  present  week,  has  been  assured,  and  not  a  little  of  the  interest  of  the 
occasion  will  center  upon  its  display. 


LOMBARn     UNIVEKSITY. 


which  this  program  announces,  was  intimate  and  impressive.  Public 
spirit  and  partisan  interest  must  have  run  high  in  those  days.  When 
the  students  learned  of  the  coming  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  to  Gales- 
burg,  they  resolved  to  show  themselves  loyal  to  their  respective  can- 
didates. Accordingly  the  lady  students  of  Democratic  leaning, 
contrived  and  made  a  banner  of  white  satin,  circular  in  form,  bordered 
with  a  silver  fringe,  and  decorated  upon  one  side  with  an  embroidered 
wreath  of  pink  roses,  and  displaying  upon  the  other  the  complimen- 
tary words,  "To  Our  Statesman."  The  Republican  sympathizers 
vied  with  the  others  in  the  preparation  of  a  beautiful  silk  banner.  In 
due  time  the  cohorts  gathered  in  marching  order  and  proceeded,  each 
in  its  own  column,  headed  by  the  banner,  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
There,  on  behalf  of  the  college  supporters  of  Mr.  Douglas,  a  speech 
of  welcome  was  made  by  Geo.  W.  Elwell,   a  Lombard  student,   and 


LADII^S        HALL. 


PRESIDENT   JOHN  HUSTON  FINLEY. 


KNOX  COLLEGE. 

Let  us  look  back  upon  a  scene  so  recent  that  some  of  us  could 
have  looked  upon  it  with  appreciation,  as  it  lay  in  the  sunshine, 
three  score  year  ago.  A  primitive  forest,  its  entang-ling  vines 
undisturbed ;  around  and  beyond  it  a  broad  prairie,  its  native 
grass  waving  in  the  wind.  We  see  the  startled  deer  lifting 
their  heads,  and  then  bounding  away.  We  shall  hear  the  hun- 
gry cry  of  the  wolf  at  night.  Let  us  wait  a  year  and  look 
again  ;  log  houses  in  the  edge  of  the  ' '  grove  ; "  men  with  strong, 
broad  hands  and  weather-beaten  faces ;  women  who  are  fitting 
helpmeets  for  such  men.  An  ordinary  pioneer  scene,  you  say — 
true,  but  pioneers  with  a  motive.  These  men  and  women  have 
come  into  the  wilderness  to  build  a  college !  Impracticables, 
enthusiasts,  Utopians — no  counterpart  of  such  misguided  en- 
thusiasm in  the  history  of  education !  Nay,  verily,  these  sun- 
tanned and  roughly  clad  men  and  women  are  the  beaten  cream 
of  Christian  civilization.  They  have  stalwart  arms,  stalwart 
convictions,  untiring  patience,  persistent  energy,  and  an  inher- 
ited and  acquired  stock  of  common  sense,  and  sound  moral,  re- 
ligious and  political  principles  sufficient  to  found  and  endow  a 
Republic.  The  college  was  established,  the  beautiful  city  rayed 
out  from  it,  the  prairie  waved  in  wheat  and  rustled  in  corn. 
The  six  centuries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  bridged  bj 
these  men  and  their  sons  and  daughters  in  sixty  years,  and  thej 
occupied  a  wilderness  when  they  began,  while  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge had  a  thousand  years  of  occupancy  and  civilization  be- 
hind them. 

With  her  sister  colleges,  over  which  she  boasts  no  pre-em- 


inence,  she  stands  in  "heroic 
effort "  for  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Great  Republic  and  for  the 
elevation  of  man.  The  hero  of 
our  civil  war  was  the  youth 
who  sank  the  Albemarle — and 
died.  Nelson  was  a  more  re- 
nowned, but  not  a  greater,  he- 
ro. 

Knox  College  is  the  true 
daughter  of  such  sires.  She 
inherits  their  entire  intellec- 
tual, moral  and  religious  es- 
tate— energy,  common  sense, 
definite  purposes,  principles, 
motives,     patriotism,     philan- 


DR.   HARVEY   CURTIS. 


thropy — ^just  as  wide-awake, 
enterprising,  and  with  as  much  patriotic  and  Christian  gumption  as  they 
had.  She  has  come  into  her  estate  and  has  never  ceased  to  make  im- 
provements. 

It  is  ver}'  pleasant  to  trace  the  preservation  and  the  unfolding  of  the 
traditions  which  these  hardy  pioneers  handed  down  to  the  future.  The 
first  that  is  noticed  is  their  germinal  idea  to  indoctrinate  young  men  with 
sound  religious  and  patriotic  principles,  and  to  equip  them  for  propa- 
gating and  extending  them,  and  for  logically  beating  down  opposition. 
The  first  requisite  in  this  equipment  is  a  command  of  elegant  and  force- 
ful English,  with  skill  in  the  elegant  and  forceful  employment  of  it. 
To-day  Knox  is  sending  out  accomplished  orators.  She  never  allowed 
the  "scholarly  "  hem-haw  English  fad  an  instant's  tolerance  on  her  forum. 
There,  as  in  everything  else,  she  exhibits  her  inherited  gumption.     Her 


boys  have  carried  off  four  first  prizes  in  the  inter-state  collegiate 
oratorical  contests,  and  one  second  prize.  Knox  recognizes  elo- 
quence as  the  noblest  of  acquirable  accomplishments.  The 
Hon.  W.  Selden  Gale  recently  testified  that  "as  a  training 
school  for  debaters  Knox  has  been  unequaled." 

As  every  one  knows,  athletics  has  become  an  intemperate 
fashion  in  many  of  the  older  institutions  eastward.  It  was  a 
new  thing,  and  as  one  of  those  pioneer  college-builders  would 
have  said,  they  have  "run  it  into  the  ground."  Athletics  was 
a  germinal  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  founder  of  Knox  College. 
By  the  sudden  transition  from  farm  labor  to  the  sedentary  ap- 
plication of  an  ardent  student  Dr.  Gale  lost  his  health,  and  as 
he  and  his  friends  feared,  thereby  lost  his  usefulness.  His 
primal  idea  of  method  was  to  furnish  the  students  with  oppor- 
tunities for  regular  hours  of  self-supporting  labor.  Knox  has 
religiously  maintained  the  tradition  through  all  her  history. 
Athletics  is  no  new  thing  to  her,    but   it   is  not   and  never  has 


KNOX   COLLEGE. 


WHITING    HALL. 


been  an  objective.^  By  means  of  temperate  and  well  ordered  athletics  she 
has  always  sought  to  furnish  forth  her  students  with  the  physical  stamina 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  moral,  which  were  so  eagerly  sought  and  so 
highly  prized  by  her  founders  sixty  years  ago.  The  quality  of  her  ath- 
letics has  been  tested  in  the  inter-collegiate  contests.  Here,  as  in  eloquence, 
she  holds  the  first  place.  In  the  past  six  years  her  boys  have  carried  off 
three  first  prizes  and  three  second  prizes.  Her  boys  are  as  good  on  the 
field  as  on  the  platform. 

One  other  generalization  should  not  be  omitted.  The  college  natur- 
ally attracted  to  its  vicinity  people  of  the  same  type  of  character  with  its 
founders.  The  result  is  a  beautiful  inland  city,  the  habitation  of  a  highly 
intelligent,  refined  and  Christian  people.  In  the  old  stage-coach  days  a 
Jehu  complained  that  he  did  not  dare  to  swear  at  his  horse  within  a 
mile  of  the  town.  Puritanism  stands  on  the  historic  records  as  acrid,  dark  and  forbidding  (though  nobody  will  say  that  there 
is  anything  forbidding  about  John  Alden  and  Priscilla), — but  so  is  an  unhulled  walnut.  It  has  a  sweet  kernel,  however,  and 
germinates  into  a  lofty  and  breezy  tree.  There  is  as  much  in  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  an  institution  of  learning  which  is 
necessary  to  the  culture  and  production  of  crops  of  true  young  gen- 
tlemen and  genuine  young  ladies. 

' '  Wherever  our  graduates  measure  strength  with  those  of  other 
colleges  they  more  than  hold  their  own,"  is  a  confident  statement 
made  by  a  friend  of  Knox,  who  sustains  it  by  an  array  of  instances 
which  we  have  not  space  to  quote.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Knox  has 
in  the  field  of  the  world  eighty  ministers,  thirty  college  professors, 
seven  college  presidents,  forty-six  principals  of  academies  and  high 
schools,  six  circuit  judges,  two  supreme  judges,  two  foreign  min- 
isters, and  so  on.  And  these  would  be  light  in  the  balance  weighed 
against  the  worth  and  success  of  the  great  mass  who  are  less 
prominent  in  the  view  of  the  public. 


ALUMNI    HALL. 


RASK  &  PLAIN 


"ol^onds     ^ym\m  and  Sllvmmltbs 


VV^lCllCS  DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  FOR  BRONZE  ^|^  J 

OR  BRASS   TABLETS  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  GOODS  ^^^^  J 

Clocks 

Jewelry     ^      ??♦  Ditcolii'DOMfllas  memorial  Cablet  S 

WAS  FURNISHED  BY  THIS  DEPARTMENT.  J 

H  ^-*  ^     ^     We  are  pleased  to  announce  our  removal  to     ^ 

Pottery         OUR  new  store,  214  main  street      | 

PltllP'    (^hin^l  where  our  stock  of  Jewelry  and  Art  Goods  is  most 

complete,  and  where  we  have  added  facilities  for  the 
^"**    A  f*f"    OnnH^  convenience  and  comfort  of  our  patrons.     We  invite 

^1        VJUUUrj  your  inspection.  ^   ^   ^     TRASK     &     PLAIN. 


m 


T- 
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LOOniS'  PHOTOS. 

^ALWAYS  THE  BEST* 


^  v//'  -^  Street. 


They  were  awarded  a  medal 
at  the  convention  of  the  Pho- 
tographers Ass'n  of  America 
at   Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  1896. 


Ceaaing 
Pbotograpbers 


FOR  THE  J-  J.  j^  ^ 


^^^^^ 


-^^m. >— -^5=] 


iFinest 
/Iftonu  merit 
Mori? . . . 


132  JEast  Simmons 


Go  To 


"7^ 


Jlnytbing  In  Stone. 


George  Craig 


CVEPYBODY 
SWEARS 


6'*By  Grand  Old  Knox  College 
and  people  ■who  kno'w,  declare 
that  Babcock's  is  the  place  to 
bank  on  for  Hardware  ^  ^  ^ 


CAST  YOUR  EYE  ON  HEATER  IN  OUR  CEN- 
TER WINDOW,  TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY  FREE. 


We  have  never  sho'wn  such  a  complete 
line  of  soft  and  hard  coal  heaters,  and 
•want  every  bargain  seeker  to  see  oar 
S30.00  nickeled  hard  coal  stove  ,^  ^  ^ 


^Babcock* 

hardware  eompanv 


HAVE 
YOU 
SEEN 
OUR 


}S+++++4"t"t-}? 


V 


'^*f*'f*'l'*l*'l**t**l"lK 


DIRNONDS? 


PARKER  &  CO. 

e>^      EXCLUSIVELY 
TAILORS" 


^^GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


NEW  DICK  BLOCK. 


-.M/^ 


ESTABLISHED  J85J. 


^^— ^^ 


THE 


LAKE  W.  SANBORN 

*  AGENCY  * 


Second  National  Bank 

Building.    .    .  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS 


JEWELERS  AND  OPTICIANS      W.  N.  SPAKE  &  Co. 


^.,^^^^^^^^^^^^  Diamc»na$««  matches  |*****^*^^-^^^| 

♦  Phi  Delta  Thetajt  ♦ 

•5*  Phi  Gamma  Deha  -J* 

Our     REPAIR    and    ±  Delta  Delta   Delta  f 


t  The  Correct  | 


t  Knox  Pin.^  % 

^^.j.^^,^^4.^^^^^.5.  OPTICAL  Departments  •^•^•^•^•5••^•^•J*•^•^•^•^•^•5• 
are  not  surpassed  in  the  State. 

WILBUR,  LANPHEAR  &  TRYNER. 

50  East  Main  Street.  QALESBURG,  ILLINOIS 


W.  N.  5pake 
Henry  Hawkinson 


RESTAURANT 


AND 


CONFECTIONERY 


Caterina  a  Specialty) . . . 

140  MAIN  STREET. 
Telephone  87.<^  GALESBURG,    ILLINOIS- 


Plums  ready  to  drop  in  the  lap  of  early  callers.    You  call, 


We  Shake  The  Business  Bushes  and  the 
Bargains  that  Rattle  Down  are  Yours  ^  ^ 


THE 

LEADING 
^^    ONE-PRICE 


^SCHARPS^ 


CLOTHIER 

HATTER 

FURNISHER 


J-  Buy  ^ 

LUMBER 
-"COAL 

«^    of     5^ 

terry  ^Ccwis 

Celepftonc  56 


IF  IT  IS  ^  ^ 


205 


Cast  main 
Street «««« 


--^^•i^i 


FUR 


r'^^^- 


I  HAVE  IT. 


This  Season's  Purs  Are  Very 
Attractive  And  in  Aany  De- 
siyns.  Cc\ll  and  see  our  sts'les 


.  e.  CUcbsfcr, 

«furrier« 


DelPct=(Iuta=Cceam 

the  Kemedv  for  all  Skin  troubles 


Can  be  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  price. 

«25C« 


"Tl' 


better 

Salt  IRbcum 

i6rcma 

ail  kin^r€^  troubles 


CITY  PHARMACY 


SOLD  ON  A 

POSITIVE 

GUARANTEE^.^.^ 


m.  f).  3obn$ton,  Prop. 

Odd  Fellows'  Block. 


LG.metntore 


fasbionable 
Ifurnisbcr 
«"Mbattcr . . . 

Latest  Styles  and  Novelties  Al- 
ways in  Stock. 

20S  east  main  Si 


OALESBURQ  IS  LOCATED  ON  THE  flAIN  LINE  OF 

The  Great  Burlington  Route 


Burlington 


This  is  the  only  Short  Line  to  Denver  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Black  Hills,  Yellowstone  Park,   Kansas  City, 

Omaha,  St.  Louis  and   St.  Paul. 

FAST  TIME,  VESTIBULED  TRAINS,  FREE  CHAIR  CARS 

Personally  Conducted  California  Tourist  Cars  are 
a  Special  Feature  of  this  Popular  Scenic  Route. 

^>^FAST  TRAINS  TO  TEXAS  POINTS   DAILY.  K^ 


p.  S.  EUSTIS,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


A.  S.  CRAWFORD,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt. 


W.  H.  SPINNER,  Ticket  Agt. 


^^^ 


^ 


♦♦♦■•^^♦♦<»^  ««♦♦<*♦  ^-0-<^O<»-^^<*-»*^<0^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ♦^♦•^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 


f 
^ 
^ 


4 

♦ 
♦ 

t 

♦ 

♦ 

t 


SIIIIIHiliiil |ii|r 

F?iSIJP%«|:f;,i 


\J/2^^^TEb- 


Perfection  Bleita  Coffee, 

Put  up  in  one-pound  white 
leather  paper  packag-es.  The 
best  blended  coffee  money  can 
produce. 


^^^ 


Diamond  Brand  3av)a  and  mocba 
Coffee. 

Put  up  in  1  and  2-pound  air- 
tig'ht  cans,  warm  from  the 
roaster.     Nothing  better  sold. 


THREE 


BRANDS  OF 


^COFFEE^ 

ONE 


BRAND   OF 


BAKING  pOWDER 

WE    HEREWITH    MENTION    AND   SUGGEST    THAT    YOU 

BUY 

If  you  are  looking  for  goods  of  a  satisfactory  quality.    We  know  that  you  ■will 

BE  PLEASED 


WITH  THEM. 
Ask  Your  Grocer  For  Them. 


SPRAGUE,  WARNER   &  CO., 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


national  Blend  Coffee. 

Put  up  in  1-pound  red  leather 
paper  packag-es  The  best 
blended  coffee  for  the  money 
ever  offered. 


Perfection  Baking  Powder. 

Is  a  strictly  high  grade,  cream 
tarter  powder.  We  guaran- 
tee  none  better  can  be  made. 


i 


